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CHAPTER 2 


THE PAPACY, 1024-1122 





Uta-Renate Blumenthal 


INTRODUCTION 
General 


The author ofa chapter on the history ofthe papacy from 1024 to 1122 confronts 
the unusual task of giving in a few pages an account of both the Adelspapsttum 
and of the popes of the Gregorian reform period. No greater contrast could 
be imagined, one might think. After the clean-sweep of Sutri and Rome in 
1046, when ecclesiastical councils under the guidance of Emperor Henry III 
cleared the way for the first of the northern newcomers, Pope Clement II 
(1046-7), a fundamentally altered papacy is supposed to have arisen from the 
ashes of a papacy dominated by the corrupt local Roman nobility. And, indeed, 
profound changes occurred in the second half of the eleventh century, although 
with regard less to the papacy itself as an institution than to its relationship 
with the churches of the empire (Germany, Italy and, at times, Burgundy), the 
Normans of Italy, the principalities and kingdom of France and the Byzantine 
patriarchate. Because of the Conquest and the special relationship between 
the papacy and the English kings from William I to Henry I, England stood 
somewhat apart in this reordering, as did Spain on account of the Reconquista." 
It involved the successful realization of the papal primacy. This was not limited 
to the secular realm, but also deeply affected relationships within the church. 
The history of these changes can be found in an earlier chapter as well as in many 
handbooks and will only be sketched very briefly here.* The present chapter 
will emphasize the administrative underpinning that allowed a strengthened 
papacy to emerge at the end of the twelfth century under Innocent III (1198— 
1216) as the single most influential political and spiritual institution of Latin 
Christendom. It will cover the initial stages of this development, since they 


! Cowdrey (1972) and (1989); Fornasari (1989); Garcia y Garcia (1989); Erdmann (1935). 
^ NCMH, rv, Part 1, ch. 9. 
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unfolded precisely in the period from c. 1012 to 1123 and form a continuous 
theme. 


The tenth-century background 


The popes of the tenth and early eleventh centuries never renounced the proud 
papal traditions represented in the more recent past by Nicholas I (858-67) and 
John VIII (872-82). But because the ties between the pope and the Frankish 
rulers, which had helped to shift the focus of the papacy from Byzantium to 
northern Europe in the eighth century, had weakened considerably during the 
break-up of the Carolingian empire and the effectiveness of the popes had 
declined, the papacy of the tenth century came to depend increasingly on local 
Roman and Italian factions. Near-anarchy north and south of the Alps greatly 
constricted the papal vision as well as the papal sphere of action. Not even the 
revival of the western imperial tradition by the Ottonian rulers in 962 could 
break the vicious cycle which threatened to make the papacy permanently a 
merely local force. The affair of Pope Formosus (891-6) shows vividly that 
it was even an advantage for the church, when with Sergius III (904-11) one 
of the several rival factions in Rome gained the definite ascendancy over the 
others. Formosus had been bishop before his election, and canon law forbade 
the translation of bishops to other sees, since they were considered married to 
their churches of ordination. The opponents of Formosus, therefore, possessed 
an excellent weapon. At the infamous synod of 896/7, Pope Stephen VI had 
the decaying corpse of Formosus dressed in papal regalia, deprived him of his 
rank and finally had the mutilated corpse cast into the Tiber. For almost two 
decades afterwards it was hotly debated whether or not Formosus had been pope 
legally and whether or not, therefore, his ordinations had been and remained 
valid. Writings supporting Formosus are vivid illustrations of the confusion 
and violence reigning in Rome at the time, and incidentally provided some of 
the most potent arguments in the eleventh-century quarrel over the validity of 
simoniacal ordination between Peter Damian and Humbert of Silva Candida. 

The success of Sergius III, since 897 the anti-Formosan candidate for the 
papacy, was primarily due to the support of his cause by Theophylact. Theo- 
phylact and his direct heirs dominated Rome until 963, when the Crescentians 
and eventually the Tusculans succeeded to his role. Under the princeps Alberic I 
(932-955), grandson of Theophylact, Rome enjoyed the greatest degree of se- 
curity and tranquillity in the entire century. Alberic completely dominated the 
papacy, but his rule also brought monastic reforms to Rome. They were in- 
spired and personally guided by Abbot Odo of Cluny. Alberic’s son, Octavian, 
not only continued to rule temporal Rome, but also became pope under the 
name of John XII (955-64). Not until 1012 was Crescentian control over the 
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papacy to be broken. The Tusculan party succeeded in replacing the Roman 
branch of the Crescentians in May of that year, when within a week both Pope 
Sergius IV (1009-12) and the patrician John had died. Gregory, elevated to the 
papacy by the Crescentian party, was defeated and replaced by the Tusculan 
Theophylact as Benedict VIII. 


The Tusculan popes 
Benedict VIII (1012-24) 


In contrast to the Crescentians, who had largely relied on the entrenchment 
of their own dynasty and their supporters in the duchy of Rome as secular 
magnates and landowners — often at the expense of the temporal property of 
the Roman church — the Tusculans used their secular power and successes to 
shore up the standing of the papacy among the Roman nobility. The position of 
patrician, so important to Crescentian rule, remained vacant. Benedict VIII, 
in particular, fought successfully to restore to the Roman church some of 
the properties that had been alienated through long-term emphyteusis to lay 
magnates. At the same time the pontiff also lent his support to monasteries 
such as Farfa south of Rome in reclaiming alienated property. The synod of 
Pavia of 1022, celebrated jointly by Benedict and Emperor Henry II, betrays 
the same spirit, although an element of moral reform of the clergy was also 
present and should not be underestimated. Successful restitutions of rights and 
property to the apostolic see were none the less negligible, if the abject poverty 
of the papacy in the mid-eleventh century provides an acceptable measure. 
In the long run, therefore, other aspects of Benedict’s reign were better suited 
to shore up and preserve traditional papal rights as they had evolved in the 
Carolingian period. Benedict's cooperation with the emperor and his need for 
a military alliance brought about a visit to Henry II at Bamberg in 1020. On 
this occasion the pope received an imperial privilege which repeated with a few 
additions the Ottonianum, which had confirmed the papal lands granted in 
earlier Frankish donations. The document, known as the Henricianum, played 
a subsidiary but nevertheless important role in conjunction with the Donation 
of Constantine in documenting papal sovereignty and the geographical extent 
of the papal states for centuries to come. 

The cooperation between pope and emperor also shaped other aspects of 
papal policy far beyond the reigns of the Tusculan popes themselves. Among 
them are administrative changes with regard to the chancery, as well as the 
seemingly innocuous introduction of the filioque clause. A synod gathered 
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in Rome on the occasion of Henrys imperial coronation in 1014 agreed to 
follow in future the Frankish custom of including the Nicene creed among 
the prayers of the mass on Sundays and holidays. The venerable creed was 
now to contain the f///oque whose Frankish origin was quickly forgotten. It 
was accepted as so typically Roman that Byzantine objections to the filioque 
became a fundamental issue in the break between Rome and Constantinople 
in 1054. 

More important still was the fact that since the time of Charlemagne it had 
become customary for new archdioceses to be established only through the pa- 
pacy. The pontiff would determine the geographical extent of an ecclesiastical 
province as well as the seat of the new archbishop. An archbishop, furthermore, 
could only assume his duties after he had obtained the pallium, once it had 
been consecrated by the pope over the tomb of St Peter in Rome. Eventually, 
in the late eleventh century, the conferring of the pallium made the archbishop 
seem more like the popes deputy with a delegated share in the universal pri- 
macy. It is true, of course, that rulers who were powerful enough to establish 
new archbishoprics like Otto I (Magdeburg 963) or Henry II (Bamberg 1020) 
also were strong enough to influence the papacy, but formally at least papal 
control determined the shape of the church in the particular kingdoms. When 
political circumstances permitted, the papacy could translate such control into 
real terms, or try to do so. Gregory IV (827—44), for example, intervened in the 
revolt of 830 against Louis the Pious on the side of Lothar I and his bishops. The 
pope was unsuccessful on this occasion, because most of the Frankish episcopate 
supported Louis, but in the course of the negotiations Gregory IV had reinter- 
preted instructions of Pope Leo I (440—61), stating that the pope alone possessed 
the fullness of power (plenitudo potestatis) whereas the bishops were entrusted 
only with partial responsibility (pars sollicitudinis). By the end of the eleventh 
century this declaration was frequently used to justify papal supremacy. By then 
it encountered little opposition among the episcopate which thus abandoned 
the old collegial understanding of the church at least in practice. With an attri- 
bution to Pope Vigilius, the text found its place in the Pseudo-Isidorian Decre- 
tals, thus becoming part of this sophisticated corpus of Frankish forgeries from 
the mid-ninth century, which also included the Donation of Constantine.* 


Monastic privileges 


In addition to the use of legates, who continued to represent the papacy on 
solemn occasions, especially councils, throughout the seculum obscurum, the 
influence of the papacy and veneration for St Peter is also evident in the growing 


^ Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianae; Fuhrmann (197—4). 
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appeals to Rome for papal protection or even exemption of monasteries and, 
eventually, bishoprics. Papal protection, well into the eleventh century usually 
side by side with royal or imperial protection, meant that a particular abbey was 
protected by St Peter; an attack on such an abbey was at the same time an attack 
on St Peter. Frequently such a privilege included the right to the free election of 
the abbot or abbess. Expanded protection brought with it the exemption ofan 
abbey from episcopal supervision at least in part. The extent of the exemption 
varied and was never absolute. The history of the Burgundian abbey of Cluny, 
founded by the duke of Aquitaine in 909, is an example of the various stages 
of protection/exemption. The foundation charter immediately provided for 
full independence from secular authority, free abbatial elections and papal 
protection (tuitio and defensio). The monastery was given to St Peter and St 
Paul. Every five years Cluny was to pay a census of ten solidi in recognition of 
this protection. The right of free abbatial elections, interpreted as the right to 
the designation of a worthy successor, contributed at first far more to Cluny’s 
development than did papal protection. The abbots were thus able to prevent 
any decline in reforming zeal or the strictness of life and morals. It was only 
the later protection of Cluny by kings and popes that eventually led to Cluny’s 
exemption from diocesan authority through the papacy. The final step in a 
complex process was the privilege of 1024 bestowed by Pope John XIX on 
Cluny to terminate all the bitter disputes and struggles between the abbey and 
the bishops of Mâcon, who had lost large portions of diocesan income because 
of Cluny’s partial exemption.’ Given the fame and influence of Cluny it is 
easy to understand how the abbey's links to St Peter strengthened not only the 
monastery but also the prestige and influence of St Peter’s earthly successor, the 
pope. In general it must be said, however, that the two successors of Benedict 
VIII, John XIX (1024-32) and Benedict IX (1032—44; 1045-6; 1047-8), were less 
successful than their predecessor. The regnal years of Benedict IX’s pontificate 
with their frequent interruptions are a tell-tale sign. His pontificate was 
interrupted by first a resignation, secondly a deposition and thirdly a defeat. 





Legacy 

Nevertheless, veneration for the successor of St Peter was kept alive in many 
ways: by the many pilgrims; probably hardly less so by the export of Italian 
relics; the papal right to the imperial coronation; and the first instances of 
the canonization of saints through popes. Up to the end of the tenth century, 
the cult of a saint had evolved spontaneously and locally, but in 993 John XV 


5 Cowdrey (1970). 
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became the first pope to proclaim a saint officially at the request ofthe German 
ruler. The cult of Bishop Ulrich of Augsburg prescribed for the universal church 
by John, of five Polish martyrs by John XVIII and of the Armenian hermit 
Symeon by Benedict VIII were the first steps in a process that was to lead under 
Pope Innocent III to the exclusive papal prerogative of canonization. The role 
of the imperial coronation in the history of the papacy has been evaluated in 
an earlier chapter.” Here a reminder suffices that no king who hoped to be 
emperor, or needed the title to maintain his sovereignty, could afford to forget 
his dependence on papal support. 

Whatever the strengths and weaknesses of an individual who occupied the 
throne of St Peter, therefore, the papacy as an institution was well prepared for 
the universal role it was to assume under the popes of the reform period. The 
foundations on which they could build were laid firmly, not least in the canon- 
ical collections of the time. In practical terms the successes of a great pontiff 
like Nicholas I were ephemeral, but they were invaluable in legal and theo- 
retical terms. The increasing separation between the eastern and the western 
halves of the church in intellectual and political terms brought a decisive turn 
in the development of the Roman primacy. Without the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople as a constant, practical reminder of the division of the patriarchal 
authority among five sees, the Roman patriarchal role was readily superseded 
by that of the universal primacy which had been attributed to the bishop of 
Rome as successor of St Peter for centuries in the Latin west. In 1054 two legates 
of Leo IX, the cardinals Frederick of Lorraine and Humbert of Silva Candida, 
excommunicated the patriarch of Constantinople, Michael Keroularios, as well 
as Emperor Constantine IX, an important step towards the permanent schism 
between the Greek Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches but also towards 
the universal papal primacy. 


The papacy during the reform period 
Simony and nicolaitism 


From the days of the synods of Sutri and Rome in 1046 to the Lateran council of 
1123, where the compromise regarding royal investitures of bishops and abbots 
concluded at Worms between Henry V and legates of Pope Calixtus II was 
reluctantly ratified, the papacy developed into an international institution of 
the first rank. The aim in 1046 had simply been the reform of the church 
in Rome. Conditions there had become urgent concerns of ecclesiastical re- 
formers, among them monks, regular canons, bishops, princes, nobles and 
the laity in general. The twin evils corrupting the church and blemishing the 


7 NCMH, w, Part 1, ch. 9. 8 NCMH, n, ch. 21, pp. 563-86. 
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image of the pure bride of Christ were simony and nicolaitism, that is clerical 
marriage. Simony took its name from Simon Magus (Acts 8:18-24) and was 
understood as the buying or selling of spiritual goods and offices as defined by 
Gregory the Great. Gregory distinguished three forms of simony: the munus a 
manu (money or gift), munus ab obsequio (services, favours) and munus a lin- 
gua (intercession) and reinforced the older notion that whoever sinned against 
the Holy Spirit by committing simony was a heretic. By the eleventh century, 
when the concept of the proprietary church had penetrated the church, simony 
appeared in numerous guises, especially that of different types of fees, for in- 
stance those required by monasteries for admissions. Investiture, a ceremony 
for the handing over of the symbols of office (crosier and ring for a bishop), was 
often also seen as linked to simony. Simony, therefore, was a complex problem 
and extremely difficult to pursue. The fight for celibacy among the clergy was 
much more clear-cut, but it also required much persistence on the part of the 
papacy, which had taken over the leadership of church reform since the days 
of Leo IX. On both issues much headway was made, as described in an earlier 
chapter? although neither sin could be extirpated entirely. Simony and nico- 
laitism had troubled the church for centuries and continued to do so in future, 
albeit less blatantly. But it is clear that the pertinent ecclesiastical legislation 
laid down standards that were now accepted throughout Latin Christendom 
as a measure of commitment to the clerical life, giving rise to the criticism of 
the clergy among the laity which is so pronounced a factor in the later middle 
ages. Nevertheless, historians who emphasize ecclesiastical reforms as the chief 
characteristics of the papacy of the eleventh century are hard pressed to explain 
differences between this and other periods of reformation and renewal in the 
church. It is increasingly recognized that the crucial difference is the interpre- 
tation of the old concept of the papal primacy by the reformers. The two issues, 
primacy and reform, interacted, but constitute separate strands none the less. 


The papal primacy 


Even in the tenth century, when the popes were not particularly respected, no- 
body ever doubted the primacy of Rome, notwithstanding the quarrel over the 
archbishopric of Rheims which came to ahead at the synod of Chelles. But Yves 
Congar put it well when he pointed out that on the whole in the pre-reform 
period the primacy of Rome was seen as an office or ministry distinguished by 
wisdom and moral authority within a church that was led by bishops and reg- 
ulated through councils. Since the mid-eleventh century a forceful emphasis 
on canonical traditions, as handed down in the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals and 
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especially the Decretum of Burchard of Worms (d. 1025)," gradually enriched 
the concept of primacy until the Petrine texts (Matthew 16:18—19; Luke 22:32; 
John 21:15-17) were related exclusively to the Roman church and thus turned 
into a dogmatic truth." Obedience to the pope became an aspect of faith; 
disobedience now was idolatry and therefore heresy. Disobedience is the fun- 
damental reason given for the excommunication of Henry IV by Gregory VII? 
and that of Henry V by Urban II and by Paschal II in 1102.4 The occasion 
was the Lateran council of that year. It also introduced as a new requirement 
a written profession of obedience to the pontiff from the participants of the 
council and from those being granted the pallium.” 

The roots of this eleventh-century transformation of the concept of pa- 
pal primacy were many; they can be found throughout the Latin church. 
Northern polemics apparently stressed the old rule that the pope could not 
be judged by anyone, especially not a layman like Emperor Henry III, who 
moreover had no rights with regard to the election of any cleric. The views 
of the Italian reformer Peter Damian had developed long before Leo IX and 
his Lotharingian/Burgundian companions brought reforms to Rome. Like 
many of his contemporaries throughout Latin Christendom, Damian literally 
regarded the authentic decrees of the fathers as sacri canones, as the sacred 
pronouncements of popes, councils and church fathers inspired by the Holy 
Spirit. Canons were equated with the divine law, and Peter Damian like others 
was convinced that it was impossible for the laws of God to contradict each 
other. Harmonization of seemingly contradictory passages was one of his main 
concerns. Of these there were many, since for Damian all councils, even if not 
papal or legatine, and all papal decretals — because the pope is the successor of 
St Peter — represented legal sources of universal validity. There was one excep- 
tion. Damian declared that a canon was no longer valid when it contradicted 
authentic papal decretals (si decretis Romanorum pontificum non concor- 
dat). This straightforward principle served Damian as the touchstone for the 
authenticity of any canon, whatever its origin.'* Differing from Cardinals Atto 
and Humbert of Silva Candida, Damian thus did not presuppose positive pa- 
pal confirmation of a canon. Instead, he was in agreement with the Decretum 
of Burchard of Worms, a canonical collection he frequently used. Reasoning 
from the principle of concordance just mentioned, Damian came to declare 
anyone a heretic who did not agree with the Roman church ("haereticus esse 


Fuhrmann (1972-4), IL, pp. 442-85. * Congar (1961). 

D Gregory VIL Register 11, 10a: “Et quia sicut christianus contempsit oboedire... meaque 
monita...spernendo... vinculo eum anathematis vice tua alligo’; ¿bíd., vit, 14a: ‘Heinricus . . . non 
timens periculum inoboedientie, quod est scelus idolatrie . . . excommunicationem incurrit." 

D Blumenthal (1978), p. 21. 5 Ibid., pp. 21 ff; Gottlob (1936), pp. 8-10 and 49ff. 

Ryan (1956), pp. 137ff. 
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constat, qui Romanae ecclesiae non concordat’). Slightly altered, this sentence 
is frequently attributed to Ambrose of Milan and is found ina very similar form 
in the dictatus papae of Gregory VII.” Many though not all of the reformers 
(Cardinal Deusdedit is one exception) implicitly and even explicitly equated 
the Apostle Peter, the pope and the Roman church. Thus obedience owed to 
the pontiff became absolute. 

This conviction, displayed so prominently in the dictatus papae of Gregory 
vu but shared equally by his immediate predecessors and successors, carried 
over into the secular sphere, as we would say today. It was expressed strikingly 
in the day-to-day activities of the papacy. The crusades, envisioned under 
papal leadership by Gregory VII and initiated by Urban II at the council of 
Clermont in 1095; the deposition of the French king and of the emperors 
Henry IV and Henry V; the policies towards Byzantium and last but not least 
towards the Normans in southern Italy: everywhere to some extent at least the 
principle of the papal primacy is at play, albeit indirectly. The Latin church, by 
now understood as the universal church, was directly under the control of the 
pope. The pontiff possessed the plenitudo potestatis and could not be judged 
or deposed. By the second half of the twelfth century at the latest the right to 
issue new legislation had become his alone; papal decretals became the most 
significant influence on the jurisprudence arising particularly at the universities 
in southern France and Italy. The popes alone could issue dispensations, make 
monasteries and collegiate churches exempt, create new dioceses or divide or 
relocate old bishoprics. The relative autonomy of the archbishops in particular 
was considerably weakened. The most important aids in the execution of 
papal policies were the new organization of the papal bureaucracy, the rise of 
the college of cardinals and the systematic use of legates. 

In addition to stressing the papal primacy within the church, Gregory VII 
and his successors also inverted the customary relationship between the monar- 
chies and the papacy. The Gelasian concept of the priestly and the secular power 
side by side within the one church whose head was Christ had been typical for 
the Carolingian world of the ninth century. This image dominated thought 
well into the later eleventh century. Gregory’s deposition of Henry IV and his 
claims to soverignty in Italy, Spain, the Mediterranean islands, Scandinavia, 
Poland, Bohemia, Hungary and last but not least England created conditions 
not at all unlike those envisioned in the forged Donation of Constantine.” 
By the early twelfth century the papacy was well on the way towards what has 
been described as the papal monarchy. 


7 Gregory VII, Register 11, 55a, c. 26: ‘Quod catholicus non habeatur, qui non concordat Romane 
ecclesie." 
5 Robinson (1990), pp. 17-27. 
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THE PAPAL ADMINISTRATION 
From the Lateran palace to the curia 


The Lateran palace, for much of the period under consideration the papal 
residence, also served as administrative centre of the Roman church as well as 
of her temporal properties: the duchy of Rome and the patrimonies (landed 
estates) of the see of St Peter. Known simply as the episcopium in the time 
of Gregory the Great, the Lateran soon thereafter also was called patriarchium 
Lateranense in analogy to the eastern patriarchates. Finally, by the tenth century, 
sacrum palatium Lateranense became the standard expression, a designation that 
had appeared in the Donation of Constantine, most likely an eighth-century 
Roman forgery. Best known among early papal officials are the seven deacons 
of Rome, an influential oligarchy from whose ranks many of the early popes, 
including Gregory I, were elected. By the mid-tenth century, however, the lead- 
ing officials were the ‘judges’, a term then meaning dignitary rather than judge. 
The title might be replaced by ‘duke’, ‘consul romanoruny, prince and even 
‘sentatrix in the case of the Roman lay magnates, who as iudices de militia were 
closely associated with the papacy.” This is also true for the prefect whose an- 
cient office was specifically linked with criminal and civic jurisdiction in the city 
of Rome. It was still significant under the popes of the reform period, gaining 
yet new lustre during the twelfth-century communal movement.”° The office of 
vestararius should perhaps be thought of at times as even more influential.’ Side 
by side and intermingled with the lay ‘judges’ were the iudices de clero, the chief 
papal administrators. They, too, were members of the Roman nobility and usu- 
ally married, for despite their misleading name they were only in minor orders. 
The group included the primicerius of the defensors and the primicerius and 
secundicerius of the notaries (organized like other groups into scholae), the ar- 
carius and sacellarius responsible since the seventh century for finances, and the 
nomenculator in charge of alms; in the ninth century the protoscrinarius was also 
numbered among the ‘judges’. The offices of these seven ‘judges’ are described 
in two documents, known as the older and younger (1002-49, before 1032?) 
list of judges, respectively.” Whether the younger list reflects the influence of 
the imperial sacrum palatium at Pavia or not, it is certainly one of the traces 


7 Regesta pontificum Romanorum: Italia pontificia, 1, p. 185, no. 1. Jordan (1947), p. 112. Fundamental 
are the lists for various officials in Halphen (1907). For the rarely used expression indices de militia 
see ibid., p. 37 n. 1. For members of the family of Theophylact addressed as ‘senatrix’ see Toubert 
(1973), p. 1027 n. 3, in addition to Kehr. 

One example is the abduction of Gregory VII in 1075 by Cencius Stephani (Bonizo of Sutri, ‘Liber 
ad amicum’, pp. 606, 610-11) and another the revolt of 1116/17 against Paschal II (Liber pontificalis, 
IL, pp. 302, 303). See Partner (1972), pp. 152ff. 

Jordan (1947), pp. 116-18. 

Schramm (1929), pp. 199-218; Elze (1952), pp. 29-33, arguing persuasively for c. 962 as a possibility. 
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left by the attempts of the Tusculan popes to strengthen the papacy. Another 
is evidence which seems to imply that members of the Roman clergy were now 
more closely associated with the pope as palace clergy, including by 1018 acolytes 
and subdeacons (JL 4024) and by 1049 at the latest deacons (JL 4067 and JL 
4163). The link between the popes and cardinal priests and cardinal bishops, 
still predominantly liturgical, was reemphasized, for the later tenth- and early 
eleventh-century papal ceremonial in the Lateran palace as well as papal pro- 
cessions and station liturgies in the city of Rome were further elaborated, as 
witnessed by the younger list ofjudges.*+ Pope John XIX not only requested the 
bishop of Silva Candida to restore the liturgy at St Peter’s basilica in 1026 (JL 
4076), but also invited Guido of Arezzo to come to Rome in order to reform 
church music.” Benedict VIII as well as John XIX, moreover, paid particular 
attention to the suburbicarian sees, like Porto, Silva Candida and Tivoli.*® 


The chancery 


Tentative reform efforts — and perhaps it is only to us that they appear so 
tentative — extended beyond the papal ceremonial and the cardinal-bishoprics, 
however. By the later tenth century practical reforms must have been urgent, 
if the deterioration in the Roman curial script of the few extant original docu- 
ments is any guide. The studies of Rabikauskas support the suggestions of Elze 
that many of the papal scribes, whether designated as notaries or scriniarii, were 
identical with Roman urban notaries, the tabelliones. This can only mean that 
the papal writing office had become so insignificant that it no longer needed 
permanent officials of its own.” The renewal of the imperial dignity in 962 
and new links with the imperial Ottonian/Saxon court influenced this later 
tenth- and early eleventh-century reorganization of the Lateran bureaucracy. 
The office of chancellor is the most important example. Under John XVIII 
(1004-9) the cancellarius sacri palatii Lateranensis became a constant designa- 
tion for the papal chancellor who functioned next to the bibliothecarius as a 
second official in charge of correspondence and privileges.” By 1023, when 


2 Elze (1952), pp. 40-6. 

24 Elze (1952), pp. soff, with references to the Ordo of Benedict. The liturgical roles of the judges recall 
their former eminence but also indicate that they no longer practise their official functions. From 
the late tenth century they had been replaced by the bibliothecarius (Jordan (1947), p. 116). See also 
Blaauw (1987). 

Elze (1952), p. 53 n. 140. 

Regesta pontificum Romanorum: Italia pontificia, 111, nos. p. 20, 10 and 11 for Porto; pp. 25-7, nos. 2-5 
for Silva Candida; p. 77, no. 9 for Tivoli. In this context Toubert (1973), p. 1036, refers to Tusculan 
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27 Protoscrinarius is explained in the younger list of judges as follows: “Quintus est protus qui praeest 
scriniariis, quos nos tabelliones vocamus’ (Rabikauskas (1958), pp. 69-71). See ibid., p. 68 n. 12 for 
examples of the identity of papal scribe and urban notary. 


28 See Rabikauskas (1958), pp. 95ff, and especially Santifaller, (1940), pp. 113ff. 
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Pope Benedict VIII named Archbishop Pilgrim of Cologne bibliothecarius, 
the chancellor evidently had assumed the functions of the librarian entirely.” 
Both offices were combined in 1037 by Pope Benedict IX in the person of Peter 
of Silva Candida (JL 4110).3° Peter continued to hold these offices to his death 
in 1050, notwithstanding the extraordinary and fateful changes touching the 
papacy upon the intervention of Emperor Henry III at the synods of Sutri 
and Rome in 1046. Benedict IX had granted the offices to the bishops of Silva 
Candida in perpetuity, but only Humbert, one of the ecclesiastics who had 
accompanied Pope Leo IX to Rome, and his successor Mainard could secure 
the office of librarian/chancellor in the years 1057-63, when they were cardinal 
bishops of Silva Candida.? In general, it was preferred to entrust the office 
of chancellor to a lower-ranking cleric who would be able to devote himself 
exclusively to his secretarial duties. From 1063 the acolyte Peter occupied the 
position until 1084, when he deserted the cause of Pope Gregory VII and went 
over to Antipope Clement III. Famous is the long tenure of the chancellor 
John of Gaeta who took over in 1088 and remained until 1118, when he was 
elected pope as Gelasius II. John of Gaeta had been a monk at Monte Cassino 
where he had studied under the rhetorician Alberic. It was he who introduced 
the cursus into papal documents, used a new period for the calculation of the 
indiction and a new date for the beginning of the year.? 

However, despite the continuity of leadership in the papal chancery, lo- 
cated in the Lateran palace, the church reform of the eleventh century meant 
numerous changes in its personnel and, most visibly, in its products, primar- 
ily papal letters and privileges, although the chancery also maintained official 
registers. The antique custom of keeping official registers was revived at the 
latest under Pope Alexander II (1061-73), although from this period only the 
original manuscript of the register of Gregory VII (1073-85) has survived in the 
Archivio Segreto of the Vatican. The papal archives seem to have been kept in 
part at the Lateran palace and in part at a tower near the arch of Constantine.?* 
Only Roman scribes were trained in the traditional curial script, but they rarely 


29 Bresslau (1912), pp. 219ff. 

Herrmann (1973), p. 24, inappropriately describes the new office as a Superministerium. See Elze 

(1952) and Rabikauskas (1958). 

Huels (1977), pp. 131-4 for Humbert, and pp. 134-6 for Mainard. Mainard was replaced by the 

acolyte Peter in January 1063 when he became abbot of the abbey of Pomposa. 

Santifaller (1940), pp. 183—9 for the acolyte Peter, and pp. 208—14 for John of Gaeta; Sydow (1954/5), 

p. 50. 

Bresslau (1912), pp. 101-24; Caspar (1913), pp. 214-26; Lohrmann (1968); Schmidt (1977), pp. 220-35; 

Blumenthal (1986), pp. 1-18, and (1988b), p. 135 n. 2. 

34 Schieffer (1971), pp. 169—84; for the Archivo sacri palatii Lateranensis see Deusdedit, Kanonessamm- 
lung, 111. 278 and ni. 279; Kurze (1990), p. 35 n. 48; Ehrle (1910), p. 448. The influential thesis of 
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accompanied pontiffs like Leo IX or Victor II on their extended travels. The 
popes, therefore, had to rely on local assistants or members of their entourage, 
who usually were obliged to substitute Carolingian minuscule for the curial 
script. Moreover, it was necessary to use parchment instead of papyrus, which 
was becoming rare at this time and could not be obtained north of the Alps. 
The replacement of the curial script, however, was certainly not intentional, 
for under Stephen IX and his successors to Pope Calixtus II (1119-24) it reap- 
peared and was used side by side with the minuscule until it disappeared for 
good after 1123. 

Of greater interest are textual and formulaic changes in the privileges, which 
were introduced most likely through papal initiatives. Some of them clearly 
reflect imperial usages. Certain historians suggest a linkage with the lively 
interest in the Donation of Constantine displayed by the popes since Leo IX, 
but the evidence is too ambiguous to be certain. Leo IX and his advisers, 
including Humbert of Silva Candida, introduced the rota into the eschatocol, 
the last lines of a privilege following upon the body of the text. The rota, a 
double circle surrounding a cross and with an inscription specific to each pope, 
replaced a simple cross. One other notable change is the transformation of the 
old Bene valete of the popes into a monogram.?* The gradual, overall evolution 
of the chancery brought with it, intentionally or not, a differentiation and 
separation from local Roman institutions. Thus it fits in well with the evolution 
of the papacy from a locally dominated institution to an international one. The 
chancellor, dating back to the early eleventh century at least, thus finds his place 
with ease in the papal curia developing since the pontificate of Urban II (1088— 
99), like the camera and the capella papalis in analogy to the courts of the 
European monarchies.?” 


The financial administration and the lands of St Peter 


Particularly significant for the history of the papacy was the creation of the 
camera under Pope Urban II. Apart from the cardinal bishops, many members 
of the Roman clergy (the old ‘iudici de clero") had deserted the cause of Gregory 
VII in 1084 and transferred their allegiance to the antipope Clement HI and 
Emperor Henry IV. Both the chancellor and the archidiaconus had been among 


35 This is often assumed, but such assumptions are contradicted by the fact that the German imperial 
chancery influenced the papal chancery certainly from the pontificate of John XIII (965-72) and 
into the reign of Pope Stephen IX. By the end of the eleventh century, by contrast, the influence 
was flowing in the opposite direction. See Bresslau (1918), especially pp. 27-37. 

Santifaller (1973), pp. 29-38. Frenz (1986), pp. 15-22, provides an excellent recent description for 
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the evolution of letters, simple and solemn privileges in this period and includes a bibliography. For 
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37 Jordan (1947), pp. 114ff and n. 15, and Jordan (1973), pp. 32-43. 
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them. Urban, therefore, could begin with a clean slate and transfer the camera, 
the financial institution which had proven its value at the Burgundian abbey 
of Cluny, to Rome without being hamstrung by ancient traditions there or 
consideration of the claims of the old bureaucracy. Indeed, other monasteries 
north of the Alps also used a camera to keep their financial affairs in order? but 
it can hardly be doubted that Urban, formerly prior at Cluny, was influenced 
by the very institution which he had come to know and appreciate as a monk, 
especially since his first treasurer, the camerarius Peter, was also a monk from 
Cluny. Moreover, Cluny itself directly assisted the papacy with financial trans- 
actions in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, so much so that the 
Historia Compostellana referred to Cluny as camera et asseda of the pope at the 
time of Calixtus II? Peter continued as treasurer under Paschal II (1099-1118). 
Calixtus IL, the former Archbishop Guy of Vienne, once again installed a monk 
from Cluny, Stephen of Besangon, as camerarius. Only after his pontificate did 
the financial ties between the papacy and Cluny begin to weaken. 

Records for the activities of the camera in the beginning of its history are very 
scanty. The financial situation of the papacy in this period was very precarious, 
as the many papal appeals for assistance to English, French and German ec- 
clesiastics demonstrate. Ordinarily, the chief expenses of the pontiffs were the 
presbyteria, gifts to the Romans due on many different ceremonial occasions, 
and the maintenance and embellishment of the churches and monasteries 
of Rome, including the Lateran palace and St Peter’s basilica. The clergy of 
Rome, particularly if they were foreigners or members of the bureaucracy, also 
depended to some extent on the papacy for financial support. The reform 
papacy, however, was in addition not only involved in a struggle, armed or 
otherwise, with the Roman noble opposition but was also trying to reconquer 
the papal states, having to fend off the Normans in the process. Expenses cer- 
tainly rose, therefore. The papal income was originally derived primarily from 
the ‘lands of St Peter’, the huge estates, villages and towns of the patrimony 
found throughout the western half of the former Roman empire, but especially 
in southern Italy and Africa. Once, at the end of the sixth century, this income 
readily sufficed to provide for the entire city of Rome. By the eleventh century, 
when the camera was created, matters had changed dramatically. Again and 
again the popes had tried to prevent the appropriation of church lands by the 
great Roman families, but to no avail. The nobles took advantage of long-term 
leases, customarily granted for the term of three lives, which they exacted from 
popes, bishops or abbots in return for a small recognition fee, the pensio or 
census. At the synod of 877 at Ravenna Pope John VIII jointly with Emperor 
Charles the Bald (840-77) very tellingly prohibited not only alienations by 


38 Sydow (1954/5), p. 43 n. 161. 39 Ibid., p. 57 n. 249. 
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the papacy but also requests for the alienation of the patrimony or of any of 
the fiscal rights of the Roman church. Such income was to go directly to the 
Lateran palace, nor were any monasteries, manors or estates to be given out 
as benefices. Both of these conciliar canons contained significant exceptions: 
familiars of the popes and persons to whom such grants were owed for their 
special service to holy Roman church.*° The arenga of the privilege of Otto IH 
(983-1002) of 1001 granting Pope Sylvester II (999-1003) eight counties in the 
Pentapolis, severely criticized the territorial policies of the papacy: ‘we are wit- 
ness to the fact that the Roman church is the mother of all churches, but the 
carelessness and ignorance of the popes has long obscured the monuments of 
her greatness. For not only did they sell and alienate . . . things outside the City, 
but also... what they held in this our royal City.’ The arenga eventually lists 
the Donation of Constantine as one of the fabrications of the papacy under 
the name of the great Constantine in order to make up for losses by appropri- 
ating what belonged to the emperor.* In the rest of Italy similar conditions 
prevailed; Otto III decreed in 998 that leases were to be valid only during the 
lifetime of the lessor, since the ecclesiastical institutions should not be made to 
suffer through alienations based on greed and personal ties. Such and sim- 
ilar leases together with outright grants transformed, for instance, the Sabina 
north of Rome into a Crescentian power base.9 Improvements were very slow 
to come, the great Donation of Emperor Henry II to the Roman church of 
1020 notwithstanding.** Two privileges of Nicholas II (1059-61) for Rocca An- 
tica and Montasola, established collective communities under the protection 
of the pope in return for a yearly census, provisions (fodrum), and subjection 
to papal jurisdiction. The inhabitants of Rocca Antica were also obliged to 
rebuild the fort (castellum). Documents from the reign of Paschal IL, which 
were excerpted in the camera around the middle of the twelfth century from his 
register, and eventually made their way into the Liber Censuum, show similar 
features in grants in the patrimony.* With the aid of the Normans Paschal 


^? Mansi 17, pp. 335ff, cc. 15 and 17; Jordan (1932), p. 31. 

# Otto III, Die Urkunden, no. 389, pp. 818-20, at p. 820: ‘Romanam ecclesiam matrem omnium 
ecclesiarum esse testamur, sed incuria et inscientia pontificum longe sue claritatis titulos obfuscasse. 
Nam non solum quae extra urbem esse videbantur, vendiderunt et . . . alienaverunt, sed . . . si quid in 
hac nostra urbe regia habuerunt. .. omnibus iudicante pecunia in commune dederunt. . . Hec sunt 
enim commenta ab illis ipsis inventa... et sub titulo magni Constantini longi mendacii tempora 
finxit." 

# Jordan (1932), p. 37. 

8 Toubert (1973), pp. 1029ff, esp. n. 3. Specifically for the Sabina see Vehse (1929-30). 

44 Herrmann (1973), p. 34 n. 75. 
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had conquered the castellum Ninfa south of Rome in the diocese of Velletri 
around 1108. Its inhabitants had to swear fealty to St Peter and the Lord Pope 
Paschal as well as to his rightful successors; they had to render military service, 
owed suit at the papal court, and aid (servitutem). What is new is the reliance 
on feudal ties with what has been described as collective seigneuries as a means 
to maintain papal sovereignty. 

The slender evidence for Nicholas and his successors shows how slowly papal 
authority expanded again. The pontiffs apparently governed the patrimony di- 
rectly from the Lateran without the old rectors as intermediaries. The evidence 
for the evolution of the camera is so fragmentary that definite conclusions are 
hard to reach, but perhaps it can be said that the early twelfth century showed 
clearly a turning away from the old models for the government of papal states 
which still dominated under Alexander II and Gregory VII (1073-85). When 
Count Raymond William of Urgel had granted St Peter two forts (castelli) in 
the time of Alexander II, taking them back for himself and for his heirs in 
return for an annual census payment (pensio), the census was to be collected by 
Abbot Frotard of St-Pons-de-Thomiéres, who is described as actionarius, the 
old title of the collectors of rents and other payments in the Patrimony.“ At the 
time of Paschal II the old titles have almost entirely disappeared, and new ones 
linked to the chamber are bewildering in their variety, from a serviens domni 
Petri camerarii to dapifer (steward), familiaris and thesaurarius.* The variations 
are a typical sign of evolution and growth and just what one would expect. 
Under Adrian IV (1154-9) the camerarius Boso was exclusively responsible for 
the Patrimony of St Peter. By then the papal treasury had evolved into a much 
better defined institution, despite ups and downs such as papal schism and the 
Roman revolt of the 1140s. But even then its activities left much to be desired, 
at least in the eyes of Cencius Savelli, treasurer and later pope as Honorius III. 
He compiled the Liber Censuum, as he explained in the preface, to make sure 
that the financial rights of the papacy throughout western Christendom would 
be adequately recorded and preserved forever. Besides income from counties, 
principalities and kingdoms that were under the protection and/or lordship of 
St Peter as fiefs, or from customary gifts such as Peter’s Pence from England, the 
Liber Censuum noted the names of numerous monasteries and churches which 
owed an annual census. For the late twelfth century it has been calculated that 
the income from secular sources amounted to four times as much as the income 
from protected or exempt churches.* The collection of these fees was one of 
the primary duties of the treasury, the other being the administration of the 
Patrimony. No wonder, then, that its agents were intensely disliked as far back 
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as the late eleventh century. The first satire on papal greed and Roman avarice, 
the Tractatus Garsiae Tholetani canonici de Albino et Rufino, was composed 
during the pontificate of Urban II.5? 


LEGATES AND COUNCILS 
Legates 


From a very early period the popes were more than just bishops of Rome. Their 
position of leadership in the rest of Christendom, with regard to jurisdiction 
going back to the council of Sardica (343) which allowed deposed bishops 
and other clergy to appeal to the Roman see,” brought with it the frequent 
use of emissaries or legates as papal representatives, for instance at ecumenical 
councils. They were also used for political negotiations as in the case of the 
Lombard or Frankish kings. The sources usually describe them as missi or 
missi apostolicae sedis, but also as legati. The last term is the usual one used 
in the register of Gregory VII. During the reform period missions of legates 
intensified greatly. For the Iberian peninsula, for example, practically all of 
the papal business was entrusted to emissaries who enjoyed papal confidence. 
With the important exception of Archbishop Diego Gelmirez of Santiago de 
Compostela, all of them came either from Rome or from southern France, 
not excluding Archbishop Bernard of Toledo, the former abbot of St Victor of 
Marseilles. The local councils held by these legates in ‘Spain’ were essential to 
the reform and constitute the primary measure for papal influence in peninsula 
affairs. 

By the time of Gregory VIL, who was a legate to France and Germany himself 
on several occasions before his election to the papacy, what might be called 
a regular system of representatives and legates to enforce papal decrees and 
claims functioned relatively smoothly. In an interesting letter of April 1075 to 
King Sven of Denmark Gregory contrasted the conditions of the early church 
with the present. The pope explained that it had been the custom among his 
predecessors to teach all nations through legates, to correct all kings and princes 
and to invite all to eternal life, for, Gregory wrote, the law of the earth used 
to be in the hands of the popes rather than of the emperors. Now, however, 
the kings and magnates (presides) of the land had become so contemptuous 
of the ecclesiastical laws that hardly any legates were being sent out, because 
they achieved no results; papal words were now only directed in prayer to the 
Lord of kings and the God of punishment. But because he, Gregory, knew the 
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king from the time of his archdiaconate and was aware of his reverence for the 
mother of all churches, he was none the less sending this letter through legates 
(nuntios), expecting a royal reply and Danish nuntios in return.” Gregory 
must have tried to flatter the Danish king, for legates were his favoured way 
of communication and often highly esteemed collaborators. Several months 
earlier the pope had confirmed in a letter the interdict which his legate, Bishop 
Gerald of Ostia, had pronounced upon Bishop Isembert of Poitiers.+ Other 
legates adjudicated ecclesiastical cases, including disputed elections.” They 
might supervise new elections, hold councils in the name of the pope? and 
excommunicate kings.’ One of the clauses of the dictatus papae (c. 4) stipulates 
that papal legates, even if of inferior rank, would preside over bishops at councils 
and could depose them, clearly transferring papal prerogatives to the legate.” 
A letter of accreditation for the legates Gepizo and Maurus of January 1075 
further details the authority Gregory vested in his representatives who were 
sent, Gregory explained, because it was impossible for him to be personally 
present as would be necessary if the church were to be reformed;“ the same 
letter requested in addition to obedience and moral support the maintenance 
of the legates. This right to hospitality, later known as procuratio, was also 
included in the new oath of obedience demanded of archbishops and gave rise 
to complaints almost immediately. Bishop Ivo of Chartres implied in a letter 
to Paschal II that the pontiff even used legations as a pretext to provide for his 
clergy.** In 1179 the Third Lateran Council saw itself obliged to declare that 
the entourage of a visiting cardinal was not to exceed twenty-five persons at 
most.” Gregory VII himself, however, strictly supervised the legates through 
detailed instructions and, if necessary, by means of additional legates, making 
sure they returned in timely fashion to give account of their doings.* There 
never was any question about their subordination to the pope. On at least three 
occasions Gregory VII quashed major legatine decisions. 

In addition to these legates, some dispatched from Rome, others dignitaries 
from the regions concerned, Gregory VII also used permanent papal represen- 
tatives, the so-called standing legates. Hugh of Lyons, Girard of Angouléme, 
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Amatus of Oléron, Altmann of Passau and Gebhard of Constance held such 
an office under Gregory VII and his successors in France, northern Spain and 
the empire. An exceptional case was Sicily. Under Urban II Roger of Sicily and 
his heir obtained a privilege permitting them to control the access and activ- 
ities of papal legates, even to exercise legatine powers in accordance with the 
instructions of papal vicars sent from Rome.°* Papal control over the church 
was immensely strengthened by all of these steps. The pope in fact was able to 
act as the universal ordinary of the church. A similar intention to centralize 
the control of the church probably lies behind measures to restore, as Gregory 
and Urban believed, the ancient primatial-patriarchal dignity as described by 
Pseudo-Isidore. In 1079 Gregory granted the rank of primate to Archbishop 
Gebuin of Lyons, the prima sedes of the ancient province Lugdunensis 1. The 
archbishops of Rouen, Tours and Sens were subjected to him.°° Under Urban 
II the archbishops of Narbonne, Bourges and Toledo were confirmed in this 
supposedly ancient dignity and under Calixtus II the archbishop of Vienne. 
If the new, quasi-patriarchal rank in the ecclesiastical hierarchy had been bet- 
ter defined in the canonical source, it could have aided centralization under 
the pope even further, especially in connection with the office of legate, as 
witnessed by the career of Hugh of Lyons, Gebuin's successor. 


Councils 


In the eleventh century, next to the systematic use of different types of legates, 
papal councils or synods were probably the most important instrument for 
the centralized governing of Latin Christendon.°7 It even has been argued that 
under Pope Leo IX crucial innovations created ‘an assembly attended by bishops 
from outside the Roman ecclesiastical province and from outside the imperial 
territories, an assembly under the sole presidency of the pope, the decrees 
of which were regarded as binding on the whole of Latin Christendom’. 
But is it correct to speak of innovations rather than transformation of the 
customary papal synods in the course of the reform? It is difficult to speak 
of radical departures when there is so much continuity. Leo certainly never 
intended to innovate, either at the synod of Mainz which he celebrated in 
October 1049 jointly with Emperor Henry III or at the synod of Rheims, held 
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a fortnight earlier, from 3 to 5 October, in conjunction with the dedication of 
the new basilica at the abbey of St-Rémi. In a later letter (JL 4185) to all French 
Christians, bishops and laymen alike (fratribus et filiis catholicis per universum 
regnum Francorum), the pontiff declared that the canons from Rheims, which 
he had ordered to be phrased as canons and which he had confirmed at his 
other councils, should be kept in the same manner as those of the ancient 
ecumenical councils to which they were appended.% The near-contemporary 
Vita Leonis tells us that Leo had insisted all along that the ‘catholic law should 
be observed. At his very first council (Rome, April 1049) the pontiff confirmed 
aloud the statutes of the first four ecumenical councils and the decrees of all 
his predecessors.7? This declaration is reminiscent of the Liber diurnus formula 
for the profession of faith at a papal consecration," and Leo had just been 
consecrated in February, but the profession also recalls age-old procedures at 
ecclesiastical councils. One very visible focus at many a working session was a 
canonical collection, solemnly displayed in the midst of the assembly. This was 
also the procedure at Rheims as the “Historia dedicationis confirms.”* Nobody 
has ever argued that the pope could celebrate councils only in Rome or only 
in the empire." The apparent innovation at the council of Rheims was due to 
force of circumstance: the French king and his advisers were unwilling to have 
Erench clergy subjected to the kind of papal reform legislation which already 
had created havoc in April 1049 at Rome”* and refused to collaborate. Leo 
decided to proceed on his own, thus revealing the increased self-confidence of 
the foreign successors of the Tusculan popes as well as their urgent concern for 
the reform of clerical morals. 

A comparison of the thematically connected synods of Pavia of August 
1022, held jointly by Pope Benedict VIII and Emperor Henry II, and of Leo’s 
three councils of 1049 reflects continuity of papal synodal traditions as well 
as change. The overriding concern at both was simony and married clergy, 
accompanied at Pavia by a theme familiar from the tenth century — lamen- 
tations over the poverty of the once richly endowed church — and at Rheims 
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by demands for canonical elections. At Pavia the pope declared the decrees of 
the synod universally valid and confirmed them forever as applying to all ofthe 
earth.” Henry II, a ruler anointed and crowned by the pope, also confirmed 
and approved the decisions as a loyal son, declaring them immutable public 
law (publica iura).7° Several canons in both the papal and the royal version 
concerned indices and tabelliones.77 At least in theory, therefore, the imperial 
confirmation should have had a practical effect. But neither papal nor imperial 
confirmation seem to have been effective, as Leo's legislation of 1049 goes to 
show. The lack of approval by the French king Henry I at Rheims, therefore, 
cannot have distressed Leo to any notable extent, especially given the division 
of the secular sovereignty between king and princes in France. The princes 
were not powerful enough to maintain their customary rights over and against 
the reformed papacy and King Henry could decide upon neutrality quite 
readily, since only theoretical rights were threatened.?% Pope Leo IX, as we 
have seen, did not hesitate to order the addition of his synodal decrees to 
the canons of the old ecumenical councils in terms recalling thematically the 
announcement of Benedict VIII at Pavia. He had arrived at Rheims fresh 
from the council of Mainz which he had celebrated jointly with Emperor 
Henry III. As in Italy and at Mainz, so at Rheims he obliged bishops who were 
accused of simony or nicolaitism to clear themselves by oath. Throughout 
his reign (1049-54), he travelled from synod to synod, consecrated churches 
and altars and protected abbeys and monasteries through papal privileges. The 
response was overwhelming. Abbot John of Fécamp praised Leo IX in the most 
extravagant terms, singling out for special mention the synods held north of the 
Alps: 


For who has not wondered and erupted into jubilant applause seeing the care of this 
pastor, unheard of in our times? He who was not content to advise the one people 
of his own see of the city of Rome, or only to irrigate the Italian soil with heavenly 
words, but who in addition perambulated and nourished the transalpine churches 
with synodal examination, and who... quickly emended and corrected... through 
ecclesiastical censure and rule. Ave, Pater papa mirabilis... D 


The general enthusiasm for reform measures promulgated by the popes be- 
gining with Leo IX on occasions such as synods is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the papal councils of the second half of the eleventh century. 


75 MGH Constitutiones, 1, no. 34, pp. 70-7, at p. 75: “Et ut firmum posthac quod sancimus permaneat 
et in fines orbis terrae conservandum perveniat, totius huius summa sententiae hac nostri forma 
decreti, fratribus et coepiscopis nostris subscribentibus, confirmabitur.' 

Ibid., p. 76: 'Omnia quidem, quae pro ecclesiae necessaria reparatione synodaliter instituit et refor- 
mavit paternitas tua, ut filius laudo, confirmo et approbo.’ 

77 [bid., cc. 4, 6 and 7. 78 Kempf (1969), pp. 194-7; Becker (1955). 

79 See n. 75 above. 80 PL 143, cols. 797-800, at col. 797. 
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The other is the vastly expanded exercise of papal jurisdiction over clergy and 
laity, including kings and emperors,* at both papal and legatine synods. Leo's 
successors Urban II, Paschal II and Calixtus II still held synods in France — 
particularly famous is Urban’s council of Clermont in 1095 which initiated 
the First Crusade? — but more usual were Italian, especially Roman, councils 
when the popes were in control of the Eternal City. Synods were held fre- 
quently. Attendance became obligatory for archbishops, bishops and abbots 
from throughout Latin Christendom. They were invited by the popes or might 
be cited to appear before them. Failure to come to Rome, or to attend legatine 
councils closer to home, automatically brought with it excommunication, even 
if the individual concerned had grown grey in devoted service to the Roman 
church. Some of the entries in the official register for the synods of Gregory 
VII look like mere lists of excommunicated and/or suspended members of 
the nobility, including Philip I of France and Henry IV of Germany, and of 
ecclesiastics, usually because they had failed to attend as requested.** Pastoral 
concerns were perhaps always present, but were rarely thought worth record- 
ing, it seems; after all, the care of souls was the primary duty of every priest 
and especially of the pope.5 What needed to be recorded was the relation- 
ship between the pope and individual clerics and laymen if it was in any way 
unusual. 

Often the expansion of the sphere of papal and legatine jurisdiction was the 
result of appeals to Rome. Appeals from imperial Germany usually were com- 
plaints by a lower ranking member of the hierarchy against a superior, as for 
example in the case of the canons of Bamberg against their Bishop Hermann 
because of his monastic policy; or of the monks of Reichenau against an abbot 
whom they were refusing to accept. Papal synodal judgement for much of the 
period tended to favour the appellants, provoking fury and indignation among 
the episcopate everywhere, but especially in Germany. The Declaration of 
Worms of January 1076, withdrawing obedience from Gregory VII, claimed 
that parishioners had been given to understand that only the pope himself 
or his legate could condemn or pardon individuals who had approached the 
pope; as far as he could, the bishops wrote, Gregory had deprived them of all 
power which was known to have been granted to the bishops divinely through 


D NCMH, 1v, Part 1, ch. 9. 82 Somerville (1990), nos. vir and vri. 
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the Holy Spirit.’ This is exaggerated, but not by much. The popes of the 
reform period vigorously acted upon their claim to jurisdiction of the causae 
maiores. The relevant Pseudo-Isidorian material, the related conciliar canons 
of Nicaea and Sardica as well as the decretals of Innocent I, Leo I and Nicholas 
I can be found in all of the eleventh- and early twelfth-century canonical 
collections, ending up in the Decretum of Gratian of c. 1140 (c.2 q.6 c.3ff).® 
The difference in this respect between the early and the late eleventh century 
cannot be over-emphasized, although the much-maligned Roman popes of 
the later tenth and early eleventh centuries in theory had always held firmly 
to certain basic principles, such as the papal right to bestow the pallium on 
metropolitans, the pope's competence in the trials or disputes of bishops, and 
last but not least the pope’s jurisdiction over all the faithful. Disputes over 
the archbishopric of Rheims had pitted French bishops and abbots against the 
papacy at the synod held in the monastery of St Basle at Verzy in 991, and 
even more pointedly at the meeting held at Chelles, probably in 994. Pope 
John XV (985—96) refused to yield at the time, but the Carolingian Arnulf who 
had been deposed by the French was returned to the see of Rheims only by 
default, and, ironically, by a dispensation granted by Pope Sylvester II (999— 
1003). Sylvester, before his election Gerbert of Aurillac, had been Arnulf's 
opponent as Capetian-supported archbishop of Rheims.?? Benedict VIII, the 
first pope from the house of Tusculum, ably maintained papal jurisdictional 
supremacy both with regard to the English clergy, supported by King Cnut, 
and with regard to Archbishop Aribo of Mainz. In 1017, on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, Archbishop Lyfing of Canterbury requested the archiepiscopal pallium 
from Benedict in accordance with a respective papal demand, but not without a 
strong protest. The English clergy claimed as customary right the consecration 
of their metropolitans and asserted that the pallium had always been sent by 
Rome. Their ire had been caused last but not least by the papal demand for fees 
in return for the pallium. They castigated the practice as heretical simony.?' 
The opposition of Aribo of Mainz to Benedict is more complex. Countess 
Irmingard of Hammerstein had appealed to Benedict in 1023, after a synod 
held at Mainz had dissolved her marriage to Otto of Hammerstein because 
of consanguinity. In response to the appeal, the synod of Seligenstadt issued 
a decree in 1023 that no penitent was allowed to seek absolution in Rome 
or to appeal there before he had obtained his own bishop's permission and 


88 Henry IV, Die Briefe, p. 66, lines 19ff: ‘Sublate enim quantum in te fuit, omni potestate ab episcopis, 
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had performed the penance imposed. The quarrel between pope and synodal 
assembly in the care of Aribo of Mainz was ended by Benedict's death in 1024, 
when pressure by King Conrad II induced Aribo to abandon the proceedings 
against Irmingard. All of these cases show that the papacy certainly intended to 
maintain its rights, and, moreover, was successful when occasion demanded. 
But this is just the point — when occasion demanded — and there was not 
much demand for papal intervention, nor did the popes chose to intervene on 
their own. The church reform in the mid-eleventh century ushered in a radical 
change in this respect. 

In keeping with tradition, the causae maiores which came before the popes of 
the reform period were often adjudicated in papal synods, or by a papal legate at 
a more local council. Not least for this reason, papal synods became the chief 
forum for papally led ecclesiastical reform; the large number of attendees, 
in addition to papal letters and papal legates — often specially sent out to 
repromulgate decrees from papal councils at local synods —soon came to ensure 
a relatively wide dissemination of canons and judicial decisions made at such 
councils. Eventually, it became customary for synods to entrust committees 
of papal advisers with the preparation of documents or cases that were to be 
submitted for approval either to the entire council or to the pope. At the 
Lateran council of March 1112, when the investiture concession granted under 
duress by Pope Paschal II to Henry V was revoked, Paschal confessed that the 
privilege for the emperor was invalid” and ordered that it should be corrected 
by the advice and judgement of the assembled brethren. In response, the synod 
formed a committee of cardinals and bishops who presented a corresponding 
resolution on the following day. Itwas unanimously accepted by the council and 
is preserved with the inscription actio concilii contra heresim de investitura? 
It is sometimes assumed that such committees were the forerunner of the 
thirteenth-century consistory which eventually was composed of cardinals and 
came to replace the councils. However, this is not the case, for as late as the 
reign of Pope Innocent III the term consistory described solemn, publicly held 
judicial proceedings.?* 

The fragmentary nature of the information preserved in often unedited 
manuscripts of the period has often been stressed, as well as the resulting un- 
certainty about conciliar proceedings in the early twelfth century. Robinson's 
description of some of the better known synods illustrates the point clearly. 


2 Liber pontificalis, 11, p. 370, lines 7-20, with the reference pravefactum for the document which 
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Surviving records, however, irrespective of the ever changing relationship be- 
tween individual popes and the assembled fathers, leave no room for doubt 
that papal councils now held the central position in the life of the Latin church; 
that numerous archbishops, bishops, abbots and prominent laymen attended 
the regularly held synods from throughout Europe; that although the lower 
clergy is rarely mentioned by name, their presence is pointed out. Moreover, 
late eleventh- and twelfth-century councils were purely papal affairs. After the 
death of Henry III in 1056 no pope ever again jointly presided with an em- 
peror. Popes promulgated canons and judicial decisions, known as the acta of 
the councils, at the conclusion of councils without reference to secular author- 
ity. Papal synods had become general or universal councils. By the sixteenth 
century, some of them, beginning with the First Lateran Council of 1123, were 
regarded and counted as ecumenical councils in the western church.” A canon- 
ical principle, based on the early ninth-century Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals and 
formulated in the Decretum of Bishop Burchard of Worms (d. 1025), had shown 
its effectiveness in forming mental attitudes as well as papal practice during 
the reform: “The apostolic see has been entrusted with the right to convoke 
synods by special empowerment; we do not read anywhere that a general synod 
is legal which has not been assembled or supported by its authority.*2 In 1117 
Paschal II wrote to Count Roger of Sicily, confirming but also limiting the 
privilege Roger’s father, Robert Guiscard, had been granted by Pope Urban II. 
In his letter Paschal specifically excluded the count from the right to convoke 
synods, his legatine powers notwithstanding. Only the pope had the right to 
convene councils, and only he could decide to do so through his special legate 
in the case of Sicily. How could it be otherwise, Paschal asked rhetorically.% 


THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS 


In 1148, the cardinals accompanying Pope Eugenius III to the synod of Rheims 
complained bitterly about Bernard of Clairvaux who had deprived them of 
their prerogatives. They were able to force Eugeniuss hand. He rescinded 
the decisions of Bernard and his friends with regard to Gilbert of Poitiers, 
postponing the discussion for a future occasion.? By that time the college of 
cardinals had accumulated most of the powers that pertain to it to this very 
day, such as the papal elections. The cardinals indeed had become the ‘spiritual 
senators of the universal church as Peter Damian (+1072), himself cardinal 
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bishop of Ostia since late 1057, had called them.'°° Advisory functions in the 
church government, subscriptions under privileges as well as acta, participation 
in the judicial supremacy of the papacy and the papal election gradually had 
become their inalienable prerogatives from the reign of Leo IX onwards.'” The 
term cardinal is much older, but underwent a pronounced change in meaning 
under the popes of the reform period: its liturgical significance was gradually 
superseded by its political connotations. Klewitz recognized the reforms of Leo 
IX as the ‘birth’ of the college of cardinals." 

In the early twelfth century the college of cardinals included three ranks: 
bishops, priests and deacons. The title with the most ancient history is that 
of cardinal bishop. From the fourth century on bishops from certain dioceses 
in the vicinity of Rome, the suburbicarian sees, appear in the entourage of 
the pope. By then the bishop of Ostia already had the prerogative of conse- 
crating the newly elected pope, assisted by the bishops of Porto and Albano. 
The constant number of seven cardinal bishoprics emerges first in the eighth 
century, but for practical reasons, impoverishment and depopulation, as well as 
political reasons the names of the seven suburbicarian sees kept changing until, 
by the mid-twelfth century, the number seven ceased to matter." Ordinarily 
included were the bishoprics of (Velletri-) Ostia, Albano, Porto, Palestrina, 
(Silva Candida-) Tivoli, (Gabii-Labicum-) Tusculum and Sabina. According 
to the Vita of Pope Stephen III (768-72) in the Liber pontificalis, this pon- 
tiff associated the ‘cardinal’ bishops with the liturgy at the Lateran basilica, 
functions still clearly delineated in the Descriptio ecclesiae Lateranensis from 
c. 1100.'* “However, the seven bishops who are the vicars of the lord pope and 
who celebrate masses there at the altar of the Saviour, shall divide oblations 
with the clerics of the church [the Lateran basilica], and when the week has 
been completed they shall return to their sees." The term ‘cardinal’, there- 
fore, described a cleric who celebrated the liturgy on a regular basis at a church 
other than his church of ordination. According to Leo IX, however, the term 
pointed to the close association of the cardinals with the Roman church, the 
cardo (hinge) and caput (head) of the entire church.’°° At that time this ety- 
mology was erroneous, for cardinals were to be found in non-Roman churches 
as well. 

Under Leo IX and his successors these liturgical functions of the Roman 
cardinals quickly receded into the background. Instead, they became increas- 
ingly active in papal government and were to be found among the foremost 
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collaborators of the popes. When the election decree of 1059 was issued under 
Pope Nicholas IT in 1059, the leadership role of the cardinal bishops was already 
prominent.'” The responsibility for the reform of the church rested upon their 
shoulders. Leo himselfapparently nominated only Humbert of Moyenmoutier 
as cardinal bishop of Silva Candida in 1050; Bonizo's references to Azelin of 
Sutri, who had come from Compiégne, are unclear. Victor II (1055-7) was the 
next pope who could fill a vacant suburbicarian see. He selected an Italian 
monk, Boniface, for the see of Albano. Peter Damian, also Italian, was named 
to the cardinal bishopric of Ostia by Pope Stephen IX (1057-8) at the urging 
of Hildebrand, the later Gregory VII. When Stephen died in 1058 at Florence, 
the Roman opposition took advantage of the absence of curia and elected 
cardinal bishop John of Velletri as successor. John chose the name Benedict 
X, reviving the Tusculan tradition, not a surprising move given that his most 
prominent noble supporters were Count Gregory II of Tusculum, Count Ger- 
ard of Galeria and the sons of Crescentius of Monticelli. However, only one 
other cardinal bishop, Rainerius of Palestrina, also abbot of the monastery of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian (S. Cosimato) in Trastevere, supported John, thus 
defying the express wishes of Stephen IX. With the defeat of this opposition 
clustered around Benedict X by about 1060, all of the cardinal bishops could 
be considered supporters of the reform. The victory was an astonishing suc- 
cess for the papacy, when it is remembered that the lands surrounding the 
sees of Albano, Palestrina, Velletri, Sutri and Tusculum were in the hands of 
the feudal nobility. The hold on the papacy by magnates propertied in and 
around Rome had been broken. The election decree of 1059 took advantage of 
the situation. The decree which was solemnly promulgated stipulated in part 
that the cardinal bishops were to debate papal elections in the first instance; 
subsequently the other cardinals should be admitted to their deliberations and 
finally, once the election had been determined, the remaining Roman clergy 
and the laity were to give their consent.’ The rights of the Romans were 
strictly limited, the decree explains, because they usually voted on the basis of 
blood relationship or in return for payments; in other words, they committed 
simony, an unforgivable crime in the eyes of the reformers. 

By the early twelfth century the cardinal bishops had to share their responsi- 
bilities with cardinal priests as well as cardinal deacons.'° The complex history 
of the deacons has been elucidated by Huels in the context of the schisms of the 
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Investiture Controversy."? As for the cardinal priests, a privilege of Pope John 
VIII that granted corporate jurisdiction over the clergy and laity of Rome to the 
cardinal priests is probably not authentic.™ The Descriptio, however, speaks in 
glowing terms of the privileges of both the cardinal priests and the bishops. 
They supposedly had the right to judge all bishops of the entire Roman empire — 
the ancient Roman empire is surely meant — at all the councils or syn- 
ods which they attended."? Since at least the fourth century, the presbyters or 
priests of Rome were associated with specific title churches, churches originally 
taking their name from private houses which had served as places of worship 
for Christians before their place was taken by public buildings such as basili- 
cas. For the early fifth century twenty-five title churches are known. Klewitz 
deduced from the evidence a system of 5 x 5, associating title priests of groups 
of five churches each with weekly liturgical functions at the five patriarchal 
basilicas of medieval Rome: S. Paolo fuori le mura, S. Lorenzo f.l.m., S. Maria 
Maggiore, St Peter and the Lateran basilica. This hypothetically reconstructed 
system must have changed when Pope Stephen III entrusted the cardinal bish- 
ops with liturgies at the Lateran, reviving ancient traditions. The Descriptio of 
c. 1100 reflects an arrangement which linked seven cardinal priests with each 
of the four remaining major basilicas, reserving the services at the Lateran 
to the cardinal bishops."3 The names of twenty-eight title churches are given 
in the document, but only four of them are represented by signatures under 
the election decree of 1059. One additional piece of information is a grant of 
Pope Alexander II. It reserved to the cardinal priests rights of a quasi-episcopal 
jurisdiction in their titles. D? 

The primary attention of the reform papacy was focused on the cardinal 
bishops. Pope Leo IX took up the Pseudo-Isidorian definition of cardo, hinge, 
as pointed out earlier. In this view the apostolic see becomes the head and 
hinge of the universal church; writing to the patriarch of Constantinople Leo 
declared in 1054 that like the immovable hinge which sends the door forth and 
back, thus Peter and his successors have the sovereign judgment over the entire 
Church... Therefore his clerics are named cardinals, for they belong more 
closely to the hinge by which everything else is moved." These, his clerics, 
were the cardinal bishops. Given the traditional role of the cardinal priests and 
deacons of Rome, it is not surprising that these groups protested vehemently 
against the singling out of the neighbouring bishops. The cardinal presbyter 
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of S. Pietro in Vincoli, Deusdedit, emerged as one of their chief spokesmen, 
although he remained a staunch supporter of the reform popes throughout 
his life. Among long forgotten documents which Deusdedit brought back into 
circulation by including them in his canonical collection (1087) and his Libellus 
adversus simoniacos, completed shortly before his death in either 1098 or 1099, 
was a decree from the Roman synod of769. The 769 canon stipulated that only 
a cardinal priest or deacon could be elected to the Holy See, and, furthermore, 
that priests, ecclesiastical magnates and the entire clergy of the Roman church 
were to carry out the election." Both points were flatly contradicted by the 
election decree of 1059. And not by accident. Deusdedit’s preface, dedicating 
his canonical collection to Pope Victor III in 1087, railed against the 1059 
provisions, stating that they violated every single one of the decrees of God and 
of the holy fathers."7 In keeping with his view of the role of the Roman cardinal 
priests and deacons is Deusdedit’s interpretation of Isidore’s definition of cardo 
which he expressed in the second book of his collection (11. 160). According to 
Deusdedit’s text the cardinals themselves are responsible for leading the people 
of God to eternal salvation. They are the kings who rule the people; they are 
the hinges which move the door — and heaven revolves around them."? 

Not much might have come of these apparently extreme claims despite 
Deusdedit’s prominent position in the circle of the reformers, had it not been 
for the Wibertine schism. When in 1084 the Romans finally opened their 
gates to Henry IV and the pope-elect Wibert of Ravenna (Clement III), they 
were influenced in no small part by the action of the Roman clergy, especially 
cardinal priests and deacons, who had deserted the cause of Gregory VII. With 
one exception, the cardinal bishops had remained loyal to the pope. The hostile 
schismatic cardinal Beno blamed Gregory for separating the bishops from the 
consortium of the Roman cardinals, ‘because their hand had been forced by 
Gregory ."? The loyalty of most of the recently appointed bishops can be readily 
explained, however, by their prominent place in the papal government. The 
absence of such a role and the attendant loss of dignity for the churches of 
Roman priests and deacons equally well explains a good deal of the antagonism 
of the latter. Klewitz noted that during the pontificate of Urban II seventeen 
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cardinal presbyters supported the antipope Clement as well as about half of 
the cardinal deacons at any one time."? The relationship between ‘orthodox’ 
pontiffs and the Roman cardinals remained extremely fluid, however, especially 
after the popes had allied themselves with the ‘new Pierleoni and Frangipani 
families and thus garnered magnate support.™ Because of Beno’s pronounced 
hostility to Gregory, too little weight is sometimes given to his accusation that 
Gregory had dismissed the cardinals from his counsel and had not consulted 
them when he suddenly excommunicated Henry IV without calling a synod 
and without the subscription of the cardinals."? Wibert-Clement turned this 
situation to his favour, giving cardinal presbyters and deacons a prominent place 
in his administration — and among the signatories to his privileges. Gregory's 
legitimate successors, Urban II and Paschal II, had to follow suit. The support 
of the cardinal presbyters was vital for any pope who wished to maintain himself 
in Rome. The result was an undivided college of cardinals which successfully 
asserted and maintained its increasing share in the papal government. 
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THE PAPACY, 1122-1198 





I. S. Robinson 


You ought to bear in mind that you are the model of righteousness, the mirror of 
sanctity, the pattern of piety, the declarer of truth, the defender of the faith, the teacher 
ofthe nations, the leader of Christians, the friend ofthe Bridegroom, the Bridesman, the 
ordainer of the clergy, the shepherd of the people, the master of the simple, the refuge 
of the oppressed, the advocate of the poor, the hope of the wretched, the protector of 
the orphans, the judge of the widows, the eye of the blind, the tongue of the dumb, the 
support of the old, the punisher of crimes, the dread of the wicked, the glory of the good, 
a rod for the powerful, a hammer of tyrants, the father of kings, the moderator of the 
laws, the dispenser of the canons, the salt of the earth, the light of the world, the priest 
of the Most High, the vicar of Christ, the Lord’s anointed: finally, the God of Pharaoh." 


This influential description of the spiritual, judicial and charismatic elements 
of the pope’s authority is found in the treatise De consideratione (1148/9—1152/3) 
which Bernard of Clairvaux addressed to his former pupil, Pope Eugenius III. 
The author drew especially on the language of the Old Testament, including 
his favourite imagery from the Song of Solomon: ‘the Bride’ of that book was 
Bernard’s most frequent image for the church; ‘the friend of the Bridegroom’ 
(that is, of Christ) was his characteristic term for the pope. The Old Testament 
prophets and patriarchs also inspired him with striking images of papal inter- 
vention in the church and the world, notably that final designation in his list 
of papal titles, which would so much preoccupy the theologians and canonists 
of the later middle ages. As ‘the God of Pharaoh’ (the allusion is to Exodus 
7:1), the pope must, like Moses, wield his awesome power against tyrants who 
tried to hinder the progress of God’s people along the way of righteousness. 
While later medieval theologians and jurists thought of these Bernardine titles 
as designating the rights and prerogatives of the papacy, for Bernard himself 
they signified the duties of the pope, who must always be active in exhorting 
and correcting the people of Christendom.” 


Bernard of Clairvaux, ‘De consideratione tv. 7.23. 
? Rivière (1924), p. 278; Congar (1955), p. 85. 
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Bernard linked the title ‘vicar of Christ’ with the universal authority of the 
pope over both the secular and the spiritual sphere. In his allegorical interpre- 
tation of the story of St Peter walking on the sea (Matthew 14:29), noting that 
‘the sea is the world, the ships are the churches’, he wrote that ‘by walking on 
the waters in the manner of the Lord, he designated himself the unique vicar of 
Christ, who ought to rule not over one people but over all’. The extraordinary 
influence of Bernard’s work ensured that this became the standard meaning of 
the ancient title vicarius Christi, just as it also guaranteed the survival of his 
version of the ‘doctrine of the two swords’. The Gospel text Luke 22:38 — ‘And 
they said, “Lord, behold, here are two swords.” And He said to them, “It is 
enough” — had since the ninth century been interpreted as referring to the 
‘material sword’ of secular coercion and the ‘spiritual sword’ of excommuni- 
cation. Bernard’s decisive addition to the traditional interpretation of the text 
was his claim that both these swords belonged to the pope, as the successor of 
Peter, the prince of the apostles. Addressing Eugenius III, he wrote: 


If [the material sword] did not belong to you, when the apostles said, “Behold, here 
are two swords’, the Lord would not have replied, ‘It is enough’, but ‘It is too much’. 
Therefore both the spiritual and the material sword belong to the church; but while 
the former is unsheathed by the church, the latter is unsheathed for the church.^ 


Bernard’s interpretation of the ‘two swords’ sprang from his preoccupation 
with the specific issue of the pope's responsibility for launching a crusade. Put 
forth both swords, now that Christ is suffering again where he suffered before’, 
he exhorted Eugenius III in 1150. “Both are Peter’s, the one to be unsheathed 
at his nod, the other by his hand, whenever necessary.’ 

The claim that the material sword belonged to the church — that secular 
power was to be exercised at the pope’s command — had implications of univer- 
sal papal lordship which are never discussed in Bernard’s writings. Throughout 
the twelfth century scholars debated the meaning of the allegory of the two 
swords and the precedents for the papal deposition of kings inherited from the 
Gregorian papacy of the late eleventh century. For Paul of Bernried, writing his 
biography of Pope Gregory VII in 1128, the political authority claimed by that 
pope was still the most vital aspect of the papal primacy: the Roman church 
is the head and mistress of all religion . . . whose prerogative it is to correct the 
powerful of the world before all others. This Gregorian notion of the pa- 
pal duty of correctio, inspired by the conduct of the Old Testament prophets, 
assumed that the pope must supervise the conduct of secular princes, rebuk- 
ing the disobedient and deposing and replacing those who were not 'suitable' 
(idoneus). The Gregorian view is reflected in Bernard of Clairvaux’s idea of the 


3 Bernard, ‘De consideratione 11.8.16. ^ Ibid. v. 3. 7. See Stickler (1951); Kennan (1967). 
5 Bernard, ‘Epistola 256.1. $ Paul of Bernried, Vita Gregorii VII papae c.61, p. 507. 
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pope as ‘a rod for the powerful, a hammer of tyrants’ and ‘the God of Pharaoh’. 
It is also echoed in a passage of Hugh of St Victor's treatise on the sacraments 
(c. 1134) which papalists in the later middle ages would cite in defence of papal 
supremacy in secular affairs. 


As the spiritual life is more worthy than the earthly and the spirit is more worthy than 
the body, so the spiritual power is superior to the earthly or secular power in honour 
and dignity. For the spiritual power must establish the earthly power in order that it 
may exist and must judge it if it has not been good.” 


The most influential canon lawbook of the twelfth century, the Decretum 
of Master Gratian of Bologna (c. 1140), devotes little space to the relations 
of the papacy and the secular power. True to the dialectical method followed 
throughout his work, Gratian cited ‘authorities’ both for and against the Gre- 
gorian view of papal supremacy over secular affairs. The only personal opinion 
which the canonist was willing to give on this subject was that ‘there are two 
persons by whom this world is ruled, namely the royal and the priestly. Just 
as kings are pre-eminent in the affairs of the world, so priests are pre-eminent 
in the affairs of God.’ Gratian here adopted not the Gregorian view of the 
relations of the two powers, but the traditional view that the Gregorian papacy 
had contradicted: the doctrine enshrined in the famous letter of Pope Gelasius 
I to Emperor Anastasius I (494), that the spiritual and the secular powers were 
both divinely ordained to govern, neither being subject to the authority of the 
other.’ Elsewhere in the Decretum, however, Gratian cited Gregorian material 
under a rubric which paraphrased Gregory VIP's own view of the supremacy 
of the spiritual power: ‘Priests are considered the fathers and masters of kings 
and princes."? Consequently the Decretists”, the legal experts who composed 
commentaries on the Decretum during the second half of the twelfth century, 
could develop from their master's text either a Gelasian' or a ‘Gregorian’ view 
of the relations of the two powers. 

Two famous Decretists writing not long after the publication of Gratian’s 
work chose to elaborate the Gregorian materials in the Decretum. The re- 
searches of Master Roland of Bologna (who has often, although on insufficient 
evidence, been identified with Roland Bandinelli, the future Pope Alexander 
III) uncovered claims of Gregory VII concerning the deposition of kings that 
were more sweeping than was evident from Gratian's selection of Gregorian 


7 Hugh of St-Victor, ‘De sacramentis Christiane fide? 11.2.4, p. 418. See Kempf (1963), p. 33; Ullmann 
(1970), pp. 440-1. 

8 Gratian, ‘Decretum c.2 q.7 dictum Gratiani post c.41. See Kempf (1963), p. 27. 

? Gelasius I, Epistola 12 (JL 632), ed. A. Thiel, Epistulae Romanorum pontificum genuinae, 1 (Braunsberg, 
1868), p. 350. See Ullmann (1981), pp. 198—212. 

'? Gratian, "Decretum p.96 c.9-10 (paraphrasing Gregory VII, Register vm. 20. 
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material. Roland drew from his findings the conclusion that “the pope may 
transfer the kingship and may depose the emperor’.” Rufinus of Bologna (later 
bishop of Assisi and archbishop of Sorrento) in his Summa decretorum (1157-9) 
concluded that 


the supreme pontiff, who is the vicar of blessed Peter, holds the rights of the earthly 
kingdom. But it must be noticed that the right of authority is one thing and the 
right of administration another... The right of administration is like the function of 
a steward [employed by a bishop], who has the right of administration but lacks the 
authority of command: whatever orders he gives to others, he imposes by the authority 
of the bishop [who employs him]. The supreme patriarch holds the right of the earthly 
empire in respect of authority, in the sense that, firstly, he confirms the emperor in the 
earthly kingdom by his authority when he consecrates him and subsequently by his 
sole authority he punishes both the emperor and other secular rulers if they abuse their 
secular power and he absolves them after they do penance. The secular prince indeed, 
after [the pope], possesses the authority to rule secular men and he holds the office of 
administration apart from [the pope].” 


Rufinus attributed to the pope “authority” over the earthly empire”, based on 
the long acknowledged right of the pope to officiate at the imperial coronation 
and on the Gregorian idea of the papal correctio of delinquent secular rulers. 
He used the striking analogy of the secular ruler as a steward, as the agent 
of the pope, “after” whom he governs his subjects. The canonist's distinction 
between ‘the right of authority’ and the right of administration’ corresponded 
to that made in scriptural language by Bernard of Clairvaux: the material 
sword is ‘to be unsheathed at [the pope’s] nod’, but unlike the spiritual sword 
of excommunication, it cannot be unsheathed by the pope’s own hand. 
Decretist opinion in the later twelfth century, however, seems more fre- 
quently to have inclined towards the 'Gelasian' view of the relations of the 
two powers. In his Summa (c. 1170) the illustrious canonist Stephen of Tournai 
ascribed to the pope a ‘spiritual empire’ (imperium spirituale) but did not claim 
for him the authority to institute secular monarchs and to supervise their gov- 
ernment. According to tradition the pope sanctified the new emperor through 
the ceremony of the imperial coronation but he did not create the authority 
of one who was “king by election, emperor by unction.” The Decretist Simon 
of Bisignano quoted in his Summa of 1177-9 the opinion of an earlier master, 
“Cardinal Albert" (who has sometimes been identified as Albert of Morra, the 
future Pope Gregory VIII): ‘the emperor does not hold the power of the sword 
from the pope’. Simon added his own, similarly Gelasian, view of the ‘two 


™ Roland, ‘Stroma ex decretorum corpore carptum' D.96 c.10, pp. 11-12. See Kempf (1963), p. 34; 
Noonan (1977). 

? Rufinus, Summa Decretorum D.22 c.1, p. 47. See Benson (1968), pp. 74—5. 

5 Stephen of Tournai, Summa D.22 c.1, p. 32. 
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swords’: the emperor received ‘the power of the sword’ from God and was 
‘greater than the pope in temporal matters (7 By the time that the great Master 
Huguccio of Pisa restated the Gelasian doctrine in his Summa (c. 1190), he was 
representing the view of many canonists. “Both powers, namely the apostolic 
and the imperial, were instituted by God; neither depends on the other and 
the emperor does not hold the sword from the pope. The emperor holds power 
in temporal affairs and the pope in spiritual affairs from God alone and it is 
thus that authority is separated.” 

One aspect of the Gregorian political claims at least had left a permanent 
mark on the twelfth-century papacy. “The imitation of the empire’, deriving 
from the Gregorians’ preoccupation with the ‘Donation of Constantine’, con- 
tinued to influence the ceremonial life of the pope. That fictional donation had 
conferred on the pope ‘the various imperial ornaments and every procession 
of the imperial majesty’ and it permitted him to ‘use the tiara (phrygium) in 
processions in imitation of our imperial power. Abbot Suger of St-Denis 
witnessed such a procession at the council of Liége in March 1131, when the 
entourage of Pope Innocent II, ‘preparing themselves in the Roman manner, 
surrounding themselves with great and admirable splendour, placed on [the 
pope’s head] a tiara, an imperial ornament like a helmet, rounded by a gold 
circlet, and led him, mounted on a white horse, covered with a blanket.” 
On this occasion, to mark his first meeting with the king of the Germans and 
future emperor Lothar III, Innocent II revived a ceremony recorded in the Do- 
nation of Constantine: the king performed the functions of a groom (stratoris 
officium) for the pope, as Constantine had allegedly done for Sylvester I. To 
Abbot Suger it appeared that Lothar behaved ‘as if [Innocent] was his lord”.* 
It was presumably this implication of papal lordship over the emperor that 
disturbed Frederick I Barbarossa when he was invited to perform the stratoris 
officium for Pope Adrian IV in June 1155. Only after a day spent consulting ‘old 
records and seeking the advice of those princes old enough to remember the 
events of 1131 was Frederick willing to enact the ceremony.” 

The papal ‘imitation of the empire’ inspired Bernard of Clairvaux’s famous 
rebuke to Eugenius III, comparing the mid-twelfth-century papacy with the 
condition of the primitive church. ‘Peter is not known ever to have gone in 
procession adorned in jewels and silks nor crowned with gold nor mounted 


14 Gloss of ‘Albertus’, quoted by Pacaut (1956), pp. 355-6. Simon of Bisignano, Summa D.96 c.6, quoted 
by Pacaut (1956), p. 356. 

5 Huguccio, Summa D.96 c.6, quoted by Pacaut (1956), p. 365. See Watt (1965), pp. 23-5. 

Constitutum Constantini c.14, p. 88; c.16, pp. 923. 

7 Suger of St-Denis, Vita Ludovici grossi regis c.32, p. 262. See Klewitz (1939), p. 56; Stroll (1987), p. 122. 

Suger, Vita Ludovici c.32, p. 262. Cf. Constitutum Constantini c.16, p. 92. 

9 Boso of S. Pudenziana, “Vita Hadriani, IV’, 11, pp. 391-2. 
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on a white horse nor surrounded by knights nor encircled by clamouring 
servants... In these respects you are the heir not of Peter but of Constantine."7? 
Bernard himself had witnessed the triumphant return of Innocent II to Rome 
at the end of the papal schism of 1130-8 and his remarks may have been a 
response to an intensification ofthe zmitatio imperii during these years, inspired 
by Innocent Is struggle against his rival, Anacletus II. “The church has both 
elected and consecrated you as Caesar and ruler of the whole world', Innocent 
was told in 1137 by Cardinal Gerard of S. Croce (the future Pope Lucius ID.” 
It has been suggested that it was Innocent who installed at the entrance of the 
Lateran palace, as symbols of the imperial authority of the papacy, the two 
thrones with panels of porphyry described in the Ordines Romani (c. 1188). 
Certainly he was aware of the symbolic character of porphyry, the purple stone 
associated with the Roman emperors, since he was the first pope to choose a 
porphyry tomb for his own burial (a sarcophagus believed to have been that 
of Emperor Hadrian). His example was followed by Adrian IV, Lucius III and 
Urban IL? To this same context of the imperial papacy of the 1130s belonged 
the controversial mural in the St Nicholas chapel of the Lateran palace in which 
Innocent II commemorated the imperial coronation of Lothar III. The German 
accounts of this mural (written after Frederick Barbarossa had demanded its 
removal in 1155) emphasize the feudal theme of the picture and its tendentious 
inscription. The picture showed Innocent 'seated on the papal throne and 
Emperor Lothar in his presence with hands folded, bowing down to receive 
the crown of the empire’; while the inscription read: “The king... becomes the 
vassal of the pope and takes the crown which he gives. That the emperor 
ought to hold his empire by feudal tenure as the vassal of the pope had been 
the most radical of the political ideas of Gregory VII.*4 

The Gregorian doctrine of the supremacy of the papacy over the empire was 
enunciated in the papal curia of Eugenius III — who declared that Christ gave 
to St Peter the keys of the kingdom of heaven, the power of both the earthly 
and the heavenly empire” — and of Adrian IV. The last official appearance 
of this doctrine during our period was at the imperial assembly of Besancon 
in October 1157. On this occasion Emperor Frederick I and his princes were 
outraged by the terminology both of a letter of Adrian IV and of the papal 
legate who delivered the letter to the assembly. The papal letter spoke of the 


2° Bernard, ‘De consideratione 1v.3.6. 
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pope ‘conferring’ the beneficium of the empire on Frederick, which, in his 
German translation of the letter, the imperial chancellor rendered as meaning 
that Frederick had ‘received the imperial crown as a fief from the lord pope’. 
The uproar caused by this translation was aggravated by the remark of the papal 
legate: From whom does he hold the empire, if not from the lord pope?" 
Adrian was obliged to pacify the emperor with a non-feudal interpretation of 
his original letter: Among us beneficium means not a fief but a good deed.” 
During the eighteen-year conflict between empire and papacy which followed 
the election of Pope Alexander III in 1159 the language of papal supremacy 
in secular affairs disappeared from the curia. Gregorian language might be 
used by Alexander IIT's supporters — by the poet Walter of Chatillon, declaring 
that “Caesar receives the temporal power from him who possesses the pastoral 
care”,% and by John of Salisbury, urging the precedent of Gregory VII’s conduct 
towards Henry IV? — but it was not used by Alexander’s curia. The pope 
excommunicated his enemy, Frederick Barbarossa, and denounced him as a 
tyrant, but he did not claim to be able either to depose him from his office or 
to possess a general right of correctio in secular affairs. Dependent as he was 
for his survival on the financial and political aid of the Sicilian, French and 
English kings, Alexander III could not afford to alienate them by claims of papal 
superiority over secular rulers. Similarly during the two decades following the 
schism of 1159-77 the papal curia, bankrupt and war-weary, made no attempt 
to claim temporal supremacy. 

While the idea of papal authority over ‘the earthly empire’ waxed and waned, 
the Gregorian conception of the papal primacy in the church was enthusiasti- 
cally developed and consolidated by the theologians and canonists of the twelfth 
century. Once more the contribution that was to prove most influential was 
that of Bernard of Clairvaux in his treatise De consideratione, in which he in- 
formed Eugenius III that he had ‘no equal on earth’ and that to his care had 
been committed ‘the universal church spread throughout the world, made up 
of all the churches 29 “The fullness of power (plenitudo potestatis) over all the 
churches of the world has been given as a unique privilege to the apostolic 
see’, wrote Bernard in 1135. His interpretation of the ancient term plenitudo 
potestatis was adopted by the papal chancery at the end of the century as the 


26 Rahewin, Gesta Friderici imperatoris 111. 10, pp. 141, 140. The letter in question was Adrian IV, JL 
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standard expression for the pope's supremacy over the ecclesiastical hierarchy.?' 
As ‘declarer of truth’ and “defender of the faith? the pope used his ‘unique 
monarchy of all churches' to preserve doctrinal purity and to achieve the 
reform of individual churches and of the universal church. It was to the papal 
curia that the enemies of Peter Abelard appealed in June 1140 to secure the con- 
demnation of ‘the heretic”.34 It was to the curia that the theologian Gerhoch 
of Reichersberg addressed his treatises calling for the reform of the church in 
1142, 1151 and 1156? and Henry of Marcy, abbot of Clairvaux, addressed his 
appeals for the defence of the church against the heretics in southern France.?% 

‘It is understood that we have been promoted to the government of the 
apostolic see in order to increase religion’, declared Calixtus II, ‘and to estab- 
lish by the authority of our office whatever is right and whatever is done for the 
salvation of souls.’ This statement of the papal duty to promote and order the 
religious life appears in the papal privilege conferring protection on the ‘New 
Monastery’ of Citeaux.?” Calixtus II's privilege of 1119 for Citeaux illustrates 
the papacy’s principal preoccupation in its relationship with monastic reform 
during the twelfth century. The privilege confirmed ‘certain chapters concern- 
ing the observance of the Rule of St Benedict and other matters that seem 
necessary in [the Cistercian] order’: namely the Cistercian constitution, Carta 
Caritatis, and the original statutes guaranteeing the uniformity of the order.?? 
The papacy had intervened in order to ensure that Cistercian monasticism was 
an authentic expression of regularitas, the correct observance of the Benedictine 
Rule. ‘First and foremost’, begins Innocent II’s privilege of 1131 for the canons 
regular of Auxerre, ‘we command that the canonical order according to the 
Rule of St Augustine shall be preserved in perpetuity in that church.’ 

The ‘new orders’ of the early twelfth century — the religious of Chartreuse, 
Citeaux, Fontevrault, Savigny, the Knights of the Temple and of the Hospital, 
the canons of St Ruf in Avignon, Prémontré, Arrouaise and St Victor in Paris — 
were the product of local reforming initiatives, claiming to restore the ancient 
forms of religious life. The pope’s role was not to initiate but to authenticate. 
Papal recognition of these experiments, in the form of a privilege granting the 
protection of St Peter, confirmed that they were genuine expressions of the 
ancient Rules by which they claimed to have been inspired. Such papal privi- 
leges were an important demonstration of the papacy’s power of legitimation. 
The twelfth-century papal chancery was well aware of this and provided each 


3! Bernard, ‘Epistola 131. See NCMH, ıv, Part 1, ch. 11. 32 Bernard, De consideratione 1V.7.23. 
33 Rufinus of Assisi, ‘Sermo habitus in Lateranensi concilio”, p. 117. 

34 Bernard, ‘Epistola 188. See Little (1973); Zerbi (1975). 35 Classen (1960), pp. 181-4, 234-7. 

36 Henry of Marcy, abbot of Clairvaux, ‘Epistola 11. 37 Calixtus II, JL 6795, col. 11478. 

33 Calixtus IL, JL 6795, col. 1147c. See Lefèvre (1954). 

32 Innocent II, JL 7486, col 101C. See Dubois (1968), pp. 285-6. 
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privilege with an impressive ‘primacy arenga’, a protocol that reminded the 
recipient of the unique authority of the donor.*° “The holy Roman church, 
which holds from God a principate over all the churches’, proclaims a ‘pri- 
macy arenga of Adrian IV, ‘like a diligent mother provides for the individual 
churches with constant vigilance: all must have recourse to her, as to their head 
and origin, to be defended by her authority, to be nourished by her breasts and 
freed of their oppressions.’* 

A series of papal interventions during the twelfth century demonstrated 
that the popes were as ready to correct deviations from regularitas as they were 
to confirm the rights of monasteries. For the generality of monasteries papal 
policy was stated in the First Lateran Council (1123): ‘monks are to be subject to 
their own bishops with all humility and are to show due obedience and devout 
subjection in all things to them’.* The council restated the ruling of the council 
of Chalcedon (451), curbing those aspirations for monastic liberty encouraged 
by the Investiture Contest. Calixtus II and the fathers in the council took 
seriously the charges against insubordinate monks, who ‘hunger insatiably for 
the rights of bishops’ and ‘strive by fair means and foul to destroy what belongs 
to bishops'.9 Those privileged monasteries that had been exempted from the 
authority of their diocesan and subjected directly to the Roman church were 
to understand that ‘not only the correction of the persons [of the monks] but 
also the care and disposal of the whole monastery are [the pope’s] concern’.** 
In a striking demonstration of this power of correctio Honorius II deposed the 
heads of the two monasteries that had been closest to the Gregorian papacy, on 
the grounds of their disobedience (1126). Abbot Pons of Cluny had fallen foul 
of faction-fighting in his abbey; Oderisius II of Monte Cassino was perhaps 
the victim of the personal enmity of the pope.** Innocent II demanded from 
the monks of Monte Cassino an oath of fidelity and obedience, which the 
monks declared to be contrary to their Rule (1137).4° Eugenius III (the former 
Cistercian abbot of Trefontane in Rome) ordered the reform of the abbey of 
Fleury by the monks of Cluny.*? He punished the disobedience of the abbey of 
Baumes-Les-Messiers by reducing its status to that ofa priory of Cluny(1147).* 


4° Fichtenau (1957), pp. 101-12. 
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Alexander III deposed Abbot Hugh HI of Cluny for the offence of supporting 
Emperor Frederick I and his antipope and suspended the monks’ right of 
free election (1161).4? Lucius III, Urban III, Clement III and Celestine III all 
intervened in the order of Grandmont to end the schism caused by the rebellion 
of the lay brothers (1185—8).°° 

The twelfth-century papacy was often obliged to rely on the practical assis- 
tance of members of the religious orders to no less a degree than the Gregorian 
papacy in the late eleventh century. The victory of Innocent II in the schism 
of the 1130s owed much to the efforts of Bernard of Clairvaux and to other 
representatives of the new orders, like Peter the Venerable, Norbert of Xanten 
and Gerhoch of Reichersberg.?' If Innocent II, ‘although expelled from the city, 
was supported by the world”,* it was the indefatigable lobbying of Bernard 
that had helped to rally this support. Bernard’s interventions in controversial 
episcopal elections, his efforts to secure the condemnation of the teachings of 
Peter Abelard and Gilbert of la Porrée and his role in preaching the Second 
Crusade all bear witness to his continued influence in the curia.** During the 
schism of 1159-77 Alexander III was indebted to the Cistercian order for their 
diplomatic efforts to secure for him the recognition of the French and English 
kingdoms.” Alexander was similarly beholden to the order of the Knights Tem- 
plars, who raised loans for the impoverished papal curia, as well as helping to 
administer the papal finances.** During the last quarter of the twelfth century 
a central figure in the execution of papal policy was Henry of Marcy, abbot 
of Clairvaux, who organized the suppression of heresy in southern France, ne- 
gotiated peace between the French and English kings and preached the Third 
Crusade.’7 

Throughout the century the papacy recruited members of religious orders 
to the curia to serve and advise the pope. The eight Cistercian cardinals of the 
twelfth century, all former monks of Clairvaux, were the legacy of Bernard’s 
influence.’ The houses of regular canons, S. Frediano in Lucca and S. Maria 
in Rheno, Bologna, seem each to have provided five cardinals during the 
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century.” The popes of the period 1124-59 were themselves representatives 
of the new religious orders of c. 1100, with exceptions of the secular clerks 
Celestine II and Anastasius IV.? By the middle of the century the papacy was 
‘already on the threshold of the period in which the lawyers... overtook the 
religious in the curia”. The popes of the period 1159-98 were former secular 
clerks, except for Gregory VIII.” The cardinals attempted to elect a monk in 
October 1187, but their chosen candidate, Henry of Marcy, abbot of Clairvaux 
and cardinal bishop of Albano, declined the honour. The alliance between 
the papacy and monastic reform was as strong in the later twelfth century as 
it had been in the later eleventh century. The active role of the religious as 
agents of the papacy in the schism of 1159-77, in the preaching of the crusade 
and in the suppression of heresy was as much at odds with ancient canon law 
and the principle of regularitas as had been the role of monks in the Investiture 
Contest. The papacy’s relationship with the religious orders was a constant 
reminder that the laws of the church “are in the heart of the lord pope and 
he may interpret them as he pleases’: ‘the making, interpreting and abrogating 
of the canons is in his power Di In cases of necessitas and in the interests of 
reform the pope could adapt existing institutions to meet the ever changing 
circumstances of the church. 

The papal programme for the reform of the universal church and Christian 
society during the years 1122-98 can be most easily studied in the canons of the 
‘general councils’ of this period. The term concilium generale was first used by 
the papal curia to describe Calixtus Us council of Rheims (1119) and his First 
Lateran Council (1123). The same term (or the synonymous terms concilium 
magnum or synodus plenaria) was subsequently used by the curia to designate 


5 S. Frediano in Lucca: Zenker (1964), pp. 41, 129-31, 132, 144; Pfaff (1955), p. 89. See also Schmidt 
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Innocent Us councils of Rheims (1131) and Pisa (1135) and his Second Lateran 
Council (1139), Eugenius III's council of Rheims (1148) and Alexander III's 
Third Lateran Council (1179). At no subsequent period of its history did the 
papacy assemble so many ‘general councils’. These papal councils were called 
‘general’ because they were attended by clergy from every part of Christendom 
and because their conciliar decrees were binding on the whole church.“ 
According to the official language of the curia, the pope summoned to the 
council ‘churchmen from the various regions, whose presence and counsel will 
permit the taking of sound decisions’.°7 The language of the conciliar decrees 
similarly suggests consultation and shared decision-making: ‘we have decreed 
on the advice of our brethren and with the approval of the sacred council’. In 
practice, however, growing procedural sophistication, involving preliminary 
investigations and commissions of experts (viri periti), meant that the role 
of the majority of participants was simply to approve the decrees prepared 
beforehand by the curia.2 The ‘general councils’ of the twelfth century served 
mainly to demonstrate the unique authority of the Roman church ‘to assemble 
a universal council, to make new canons and to obliterate old ones’.”° 

The First Lateran Council of 1123 saw the last appearance of the Gregorian 
reform programme that had preoccupied the papacy for the past fifty years. 
The decree prohibiting lay investiture figured for the last time in a papal coun- 
cil, as did the decree requiring the canonical election of bishops.” The familiar 
Gregorian decree prohibiting clerical marriage continued to be promulgated 
after 1123. The version issued by Innocent II's council of Rheims (1131) and 
Second Lateran Council (1139) had a markedly Gregorian flavour. ‘Adhering 
to the footsteps of our predecessors, the Roman pontiffs Gregory VII, Urban 
and Paschal, we command that no one is to hear the masses of those whom he 
knows to have wives or concubines.’”* By the middle of the century, however, 
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the reiteration of this prohibition seemed to some contemporaries to be su- 
perfluous. When it was restated at the council of Rheims in 1148, “it seemed to 
some to be a futile and ludicrous decree; for who does not know that this is 
unlawful?” Subsequent councils nevertheless considered it necessary to repeat 
the demand for a celibate clergy, using the sanction of the loss of the benefice.”4 

Meanwhile a reform programme with a new emphasis, building on the 
achievements of the Gregorian papacy, had been introduced in the five councils 
of Innocent II — Clermont (1130), Rheims (1131), Piacenza (1132), Pisa (1135) 
and the Second Lateran (1139) — and elaborated in the councils of Eugenius III 
and Alexander III. The new reform programme assumed that the Gregorian 
battle to protect the church from the encroachments of the secular power had 
now been won. The purpose of this programme, developed during the papal 
schism of the 1130s, was to enhance the dignity and sacrosanct character of 
the clerical estate and to impose Christian standards of conduct on the laity. 
The clergy was to be recruited only from properly qualified candidates, “wise 
and religious persons of mature age. (The Third Lateran Council emphasized 
the additional qualification, ‘knowledge of literature.) Neither clerks nor 
religious should follow ‘the wicked and detestable custom’ of studying “secular 
law and medicine for the sake of worldly lucre lest they neglect the cure of 
souls, "7 The clerical order must be distinct from the laity in the style of their 
dress. “Both bishops and clerks . . . shall not, by the superfluity, cut or colour of 
their clothes nor by their tonsure, offend the sight of observers, to whom they 
ought to be a model and example.”? To these requirements Alexander IIT's 
Third Lateran Council (1179) added a prohibition of pluralism. Clerks who 
were led by avarice to 'acquire various ecclesiastical dignities and many parish 
churches against the statutes of the holy canons’ were to lose these benefices 
and their patrons were to lose the right of presentation.” 

The Third Lateran Council also ruled on a much debated aspect of the 
problem of the demarcation of the spiritual and the secular spheres. “No clerk 
is to presume to take up... the administration of secular judgement under any 
princes or secular men, so as to become their justiciars.’ Clerks who served 
as officials in secular courts acted contrary to the teaching of the apostle, ‘No 
soldier of God is to entangle himself in secular affairs’ (1 Timothy 2:4). They 
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‘neglect the clerical office and plunge into the tempests of the world in order 
to please the powerful of this world'.7? The service of clerks as officials of 
secular courts (curiales) was a widespread phenomenon and important source 
of ecclesiastical advancement, which found eloquent defenders in the later 
twelfth century.*? Alexander III himself had condoned Hugh of Champfleury's 
continuing to serve as chancellor of King Louis VII of France after being 
elected bishop of Soissons in 1159." King Henry II of England, knowing that 
‘the archbishop of Mainz claimed the title of arch-chancellor in Germany 
under the king, as did the archbishop of Cologne in Italy under the emperor’, 
desired that his servant Thomas Becket should similarly add to his office of 
chancellor that of archbishop of Canterbury ‘to promote the interests of the 
kingdom and the peace of the church'. Becket's resignation of the chancellor's 
office on becoming archbishop (1162) was not the least of the factors that 
provoked conflict between archbishop and king.* The decree of the Third 
Lateran Council was a reminder that secular administrations imposed judicial 
sentences involving bloodshed and that, according to ancient canon law, clerks 
who were implicated in these ‘blood judgements could not administer the 
sacraments.?? 

The twelfth-century reform programme emphasized that the persons and 
the property of the clergy were sacrosanct. So heinous was the offence of the 
man who “at the devil's persuasion incurred the guilt of the sacrilege of laying 
violent hands on a clerk or a monk, that the resultant anathema could be 
lifted only by the pope.** Innocent II’s councils condemned the “right of spoil’ 
(ius spolii). "The goods of deceased bishops should be seized by no man but 
should remain in the possession of the steward and the clergy for the use of 
their churches and their successors. 55 The Third Lateran Council condemned 
secular rulers who imposed taxation on church property (over and above the 
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conventional obligations of the regalia). Modern princes were worse than the 
godless pharaoh, who at least left his priests and their possessions in their 
ancient freedom and gave them sustenance from public resources” (Exodus l: 
18-12). The council excommunicated princes who taxed the church ‘unless 
the bishop and clergy perceive that so great an emergency exists that, without 
compulsion, they consider that (the resources of the laity being insufficient) 
subsidies ought to be granted by the churches to relieve the general need”.* 
This decree, the earliest conciliar legislation on a subject that was to have so 
great an impact on the relations of regnum and sacerdotium in the following 
century, conceded that ecclesiastical property was subject to secular taxation 
in a case of necessitas. It was, however, left to churchmen to decide whether the 
emergency claimed by the secular power was genuine. 

As for secular society, the twelfth-century reform programme condemned 
the practice of usury and sought to regulate the warfare and the war-games of 
the military ruling class. Canon law had long been preoccupied with usury, but 
the principal emphasis was on usurious clergy. They were to be punished with 
suspension or degradation." In 1139 the Second Lateran Council turned to the 
question of eradicating usury among the laity. The council condemned the 
insatiable rapacity of usurers, detestable and shameful, rejected by Scripture 
in the Old and New Testaments'. Usurers were to be excluded from “all eccle- 
siastical comfort”; they were ‘to be regarded as infamous as long as they lived 
and, unless they came to their senses, they were to be deprived of Christian 
burial’.8° Forty years later the Third Lateran Council noted that the crime of 
usury has become so deeply rooted in almost every region that many men have 
given up other businesses in order to practise usury as if it was legal'. As an 
additional sanction the council decreed the suspension of any clerk who gave 
Christian burial to a ‘manifest usurer'.?? 

The papal councils of the 1130s were the first to prohibit ‘those detestable 
fairs or holidays on which knights are accustomed to assemble by agreement 
and fight to demonstrate their strength and their rash audacity, from which 
the deaths of men and the peril of souls often results’. These ‘holidays’ were 
tournaments, an aristocratic pastime so important by the end of the twelfth 
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century that in some parts of France they were held every fortnight during 
late autumn.” Eugenius III and Alexander III, conscious that these war-games 
seriously affected recruitment for the crusade, confirmed Innocent Us denial 
of Christian burial to those who met their death in tournaments.% In an 
attempt to reduce casualties in war the Second Lateran Council forbade the 
use of crossbows and catapults in warfare against Christians.?* In particular 
the councils of the 1130s anathematized ‘the most wicked, destructive and 
horrendous crime of arson’: ‘this plague and inimical devastation surpasses all 
other kinds of depredation.’ Those who used arson as an instrument of war or 
revenge should be denied Christian burial. Penitent incendiaries might expiate 
their offence by a full year's service in the holy war in Jerusalem or Spain. 

Finally, in 1179 the Third Lateran Council excommunicated certain notori- 
ous groups of ‘routiers’, professional warriors who were hired as mercenaries in 
the armies of princes and resorted to brigandage when they could not find em- 
ployment. The council denounced them as heretics because ‘they wrought such 
cruelty against Christians that they respected neither churches nor monasteries, 
neither widows and orphans nor old people and children and spared neither 
age nor sex, but destroyed and laid waste everything, like pagans’. Those who 
employed them were to be denounced publicly in the churches and were to 
share the anathema of their employees. The faithful who took arms against 
these ‘heretics’ were promised the rewards of the participants in a holy war.% 
The twelfth-century papal councils, therefore, extended the scope of ecclesias- 
tical supervision of secular conduct. The Gregorian reform had been concerned 
above all with the defence of the sacerdotium from the encroachment of the 
laity. The twelfth-century reform programme, while accentuating the sepa- 
rateness and privileged status of the clergy, made a series of precise demands 
(generally ignored) requiring the laity to conform to the values of a Christian 
society. 

In addition the papal councils of these years promoted the role of the pope 
as the protector of the Catholic faith from heresy, the role described by Bernard 
of Clairvaux as ‘the defender of the faith, the teacher of the nations 27 This role 
was of crucial importance for the two popes whose legitimacy was challenged 
by rivals in the schisms of 1130-8 and 1159-77. The victors in these conflicts, 
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Innocent II and Alexander III, represented themselves as triumphing over 
heresy as well as schism. Innocent II, exiled from Rome by the allies of his 
rival, Anacletus II, used his councils as much to demonstrate the legitimacy of 
his own cause as to publicize his reform programme. His council of Clermont 
(18 November 1130) was held soon after he had been assured of the support of 
King Louis VI and the French kingdom. The attendance of churchmen from 
the provinces of Lyons, Bourges, Vienne, Arles, Tarentaise, Narbonne, Auch 
and Tarragona demonstrated the rapid growth of the Innocentine obedience.” 
The council of Rheims (18-26 October 1131) was attended by numerous French, 
German, English and Spanish bishops. It witnessed both the coronation of 
the future King Louis VII of France and an embassy from the German king 
Lothar III, promising an expedition against the antipope.?? The council of 
Pisa (May 1135) was a similar demonstration of the widespread acceptance of 
Innocent’s claims. The council was attended by 126 archbishops and bishops 
from the kingdoms of Italy, Germany, France, England, Spain and Hungary 
and witnessed the excommunication of the antipope and his adherents.'?? The 
Second Lateran Council (3-8 April 1139) celebrated Innocent’s victory in the 
schism.’ The opening sermon preached by the pope declared the theme of 
this ‘general council’: the unity of the Catholic church was guaranteed solely 
by the Roman primacy. ‘Rome is the head of the world’ and it is the business of 
her bishop alone ‘to order according to his wisdom whatever is in confusion "°? 
The council obediently declared unlawful the ordinations performed by the 
antipope Anacletus II ‘and the other schismatics and heretics’ and invalidated 
all their actions.’ 

Similarly, the theme of Alexander III's councils was the defence of Catholic 
unity against the schismatics. The subject of the opening discourse of his coun- 
cil of Tours (19 May 1163), pronounced by Bishop Arnulf of Lisieux, was the 
unity and freedom of the church.'^^ The council solemnly recognized the legal- 
ity of the election of Alexander III and excommunicated his rival, the antipope 
"Victor IV’. The participation in these proceedings of 124 archbishops and 
bishops and more than 400 other churchmen from France, Italy, Sicily, Spain, 
England, Ireland, Scotland and the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem together with 
messages of support from prelates in central Europe, demonstrated the strength 
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of the Alexandrine obedience. Like Innocent Us councils of 1130-5, the council 
of Tours was a propaganda exercise in the midst of a bitterly fought schism. 
The papal council that followed Alexander' victory, the Third Lateran Coun- 
cil (5-19 March 1179), like its predecessor, declared invalid the ordinations of 
‘the heresiarchs , the antipopes of the preceding schism.' The subject of the 
opening discourse, preached by the distinguished canonist Bishop Rufinus of 
Assisi, was (as in the Second Lateran Council) the Roman primacy. “The holy 
Roman church, since she is the apex of all episcopal thrones and since she is 
the mother of all churches and the mistress of all, has most worthily deserved 
to obtain a unique monarchy of all churches."'?7 

The papal role of “defender of the faith’ derived from the scriptural text 
Luke 22:32, one of the traditional “authorities” for the Petrine primacy. It was 
to this text, for example, that Innocent II referred when announcing the con- 
demnation of Peter Abelard (1141): ‘we, who, although unworthy, are seen 
to sit on the seat of St Peter — to whom the Lord said, “and when you have 
turned again, strengthen your brethren” — have condemned... . all the teachings 
of Peter... together with their author. The same ‘authority’ provided the 
starting-point for Gratian’s argument that the Roman church was the guaran- 
tor of orthodoxy. Christ ‘bore witness that he had prayed especially for [Peter's] 
faith and enjoined him to strengthen the other [apostles]’. Consequently the 
Roman church had never erred: 'in the apostolic see the Catholic religion has 
always been preserved without a blemish'. By means of his authority as supreme 
judge the pope could resolve questions of doctrine and condemn heretics.’ 
Hence the Decretist Huguccio included the resolution of “a question of the 
faith’ (quaestio fidei) among the maiores causae reserved to the judgement of 
the pope."? 

In the course of the century papal councils became increasingly preoccupied 
with suspected heretics and suspect theologians. Already in 1119 Calixtus II’s 
council of Toulouse concerned itself with unnamed heretics ‘who, claiming 
the pretext of religion, condemn the sacrament of the Lord's body and blood, 
the baptism of children, the priesthood and the other ecclesiastical orders and 
contracts of lawful matrimony': ‘we condemn them as heretics and expel them 
from the church of God 9 This decree was reissued almost verbatim by the 
Second Lateran Council (1139). In 1135 the wandering preacher Henry of 
Lausanne was brought before Innocent II’s council of Pisa by the archbishop 
of Arles, condemned for his notoriously heretical teachings and punished by 
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being made a monk of Clairvaux.'? The Second Lateran Council investigated 
the case of the reformer Arnold, prior of the house of regular canons in Brescia. 
He was deprived of his office for the offence of fomenting rebellion against the 
bishop of Brescia."* 

The concern with heresy was particularly pronounced in Eugenius IPs 
council of Rheims in 1148, perhaps reflecting the anxiety of the pope’s mentor, 
Bernard of Clairvaux. It was indeed Bernard who brought the case against 
Gilbert of la Porré, bishop of Poitiers, that was heard by members of the council. 
Gilbert was saved from condemnation by cardinals and prelates suspicious of 
Bernard’s motives and determined that the bishop of Poitiers should escape 
the fate of Peter Abelard.™ The Breton heretic Eon de Etoile was brought 
before the council, which, concluding that he was mad, sentenced him to 
imprisonment. Eon’s followers who had been captured with him were, however, 
handed over to the secular authorities, who caused them to be burned. The 
contrast between the fate of the Eonites in 1148 and that of the formidable 
heretic Henry of Lausanne in 1135 suggests that by the middle of the century 
the ecclesiastical authorities, alarmed by evidence of the spread of heresy, were 
ready to use harsher measures." The council of Rheims was also keenly aware 
of the problem of heresy in southern France, decreeing (without identifying the 
heretics) that ‘no one is to maintain or defend the heresiarchs or their followers 
who dwell in the regions of Gascony and Provence and elsewhere and no one 
is to offer them refuge in his land’."” 

‘It is safer and less wicked to absolve the guilty and deserving of condemna- 
tion than to condemn with ecclesiastical severity the lives of the innocent.’ This 
was the judgement of Alexander III in 1162 on a group of Flemish burghers 
who, being accused of heresy by the archbishop of Rheims and his brother, the 
king of France, had appealed their case to the pope: the first known instance 
of an appeal in such a case."? Five months later Alexander III’s council of 
Tours (May 1163) pronounced in very different language against ‘the damnable 


™3 Godfrey of Auxerre, Epistola, RHGF, xv, p. 599; Gesta pontificum Cenomannensium 1134, RHGF, 
XII, p. 554. See Grundmann (1961), p. 45; Moore (1977), pp. 90, 253-4. 

"4 John of Salisbury, Historia pontificalis c.31, pp. 63-4; Otto of Freising, Gesta Friderici imperatoris 
11.28, pp. 133-4. See Foreville (1965), pp. 85-7; Moore (1977), pp. 116-17. 

John of Salisbury, Historia pontificalis c.8-11, pp. 15-25. See Häring (19664), pp. 39-59, (1966b), 
pp. 3-83, and (1967), pp. 93-117. 

Continuatio Chronici Sigeberti 1148, MGH, v1, pp. 389, 390; William of Newburgh, Historia rerum 
anglicarum, pp. 60—4. See Moore (1977), pp. 69—71. Moore suggests (p. 254) that the Eonites attacks 
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heresy that has recently appeared in the region of Toulouse and, gradually 
spreading like a cancer to neighbouring regions through Gascony and other 
provinces, has already infected very many people”. The heretics were to be 
prevented from holding their meetings (conventicula). They were to be sub- 
ject to a social and economic boycott ‘so that they may be forced through 
the loss of human comfort to repent of the error of their way of life’."? The 
Third Lateran Council (1179) anathematized “the heretics whom some call 
“Cathars”, some “Patarines”, some “Publicani” and others by other names’, 
together with those who sheltered and defended them."? The council had re- 
ceived a dossier on these heretics from the papal legates returning from southern 
France, Cardinal Peter of S. Grisogono and Henry of Marcy, abbot of Clairvaux. 
Henry of Marcy was one of the papal advisers who had most vehemently urged 
the summoning of this council, seeing its principal function as the eradica- 
tion of heresy. He warned the pope that “heretics dispute publicly against the 
faith’ in southern France. Alexander III must ‘brandish the sword of the priest 
Phineas’ against those embracing false gods (Numbers 25:1-8). After his vic- 
tory over the schismatical antipopes, Alexander must lay the heretics to rest 
likewise.” 

The Third Lateran Council was also faced with the new religious movement 
of the Waldensians. Having fallen foul of the archbishop of Lyons, the Walden- 
sians sought the pope’s recognition for their way of life (like the Flemings who 
had appealed to Alexander III in 1162). The chronicler of Laon believed that 
their leader himself came to the council: ‘the pope embraced Waldes and ap- 
proved the vow of voluntary poverty that he had made’. The report of a mem- 
ber of the commission of experts who investigated the Waldensians’ beliefs 
suggests a cooler response. The commission ridiculed the lack of theological 
training of these idiotae et illiterati and forbade them to preach."? Alexander 
III's councils were also preoccupied, like those of Innocent II and Eugenius 
III, with hunting for academic heresies in the schools. In both the council of 
Tours and the Third Lateran Council the pope’s experts (viriperiti) investi- 
gated the teachings of Peter Lombard, the most influential master of the Paris 
schools in the mid-twelfth century. The recommendation of the papal expert 
that the Third Lateran Council should condemn the ‘christological nihilism’ 
of Peter Lombard was defeated by the master’s adherents among the cardinals 


19 Council of Tours c.4. On heresy as a cancer see Moore (1976). 

120 Concilium Lateranense III c.27. ">! Henry of Marcy, ‘Epistola 11 (to Alexander III). 

22 Chronicon universale anonymi Laudunensis, p. 29. No other source mentions the presence of Waldes 
at the council. The expert entrusted by the council with the examination of the delegation referred 
only to two prominent Waldensians, Valdesii, qui sua videbantur in secta precipui’, saying nothing 
of Waldes’s presence: Walter Map, De nugis curialium 1.31, p. 60. See Grundmann (1961), pp. 57-61; 
Moore (1977), p. 229. 
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and prelates in the council in a rare instance of conciliar opposition to the 
pope.” 

The twelfth-century papal councils gradually developed the legislative 
framework for the practical coercive measures against heretics that would be 
compiled in the decree Excommunicamus of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215). 
This process began with Calixtus IT's council of Toulouse in 1119, which com- 
manded that heretics should ‘be coerced by external powers.?* The same 
phrase was used in the decree against heresy in the Second Lateran Council 
(1139). The councils of Alexander III, faced with a dangerous outbreak of 
heresy in southern France, were obliged to be more specific about the practical 
measures to be used. The council of Montpellier (1162) assumed that the eccle- 
siastical authorities in the region affected by heresy would admonish the local 
secular prince ‘to exercise his temporal jurisdiction against the heretics’. The 
council threatened with anathema any prince who failed to obey such an ad- 
monition.’”° The council of Tours (1163) decreed that the secular powers must 
dispossess heretics of their lands.'”” The Third Lateran Council commanded 
that the faithful for the remission of their sins... take up arms to protect the 
Christian people’ against heretics. ‘Let [the heretics’] property be confiscated 
and let princes be free to reduce such men to slavery.’ The faithful who re- 
sponded to this appeal were accorded the same status ‘as those who journey 
to the Lord's Sepulchre’.** The role of the secular power in the eradication of 
heresy was confirmed in the code of practice drawn up by Lucius III's synod 
of Verona (4 November 1184), the decree Ad abolendam. This was the first 
papal document to speak of heretical movements not as individual regional 
phenomena but as a universal problem. It was issued ‘to abolish the wicked- 
ness of the various heresies that have begun to increase in most regions of the 
world in modern times’ and began with a catalogue of the heresies currently 
known to the curia: ‘the Cathars and Patarines and those who deceitfully go 
by the false name of the Humiliati or the Poor Men of Lyons [Waldensians], 
the Passagians, Josephines, Arnoldists. The decree anathematized all those 
who denied the sacraments of the church and unlawfully claimed the right to 
preach. The decree was issued jointly by the pope and Emperor Frederick I, 
symbolizing the church’s dependence on the assistance of the secular power in 
removing this threat to her authority. 


3 The expert’s report: John of Cornwall, ‘Eulogium ad Alexandrum Papam tertium. See de Ghellinck 
(1948), pp. 260-1; Foreville (1965), p. 145; Somerville (1977), pp. 56, 60-1, 98. 

4 Concil of Toulouse c.3. 25 Concilium Lateranense II c.23. 
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The basis of this legislation was the doctrine of ‘righteous persecution’ which 
Gratian had absorbed from the Gregorian canon law collections of the late 
eleventh century. 


That statement of Jerome, according to which the church is not to persecute anyone, 
must not be understood as meaning that in general the church persecutes no one but 
rather that she persecutes no one unjustly. For not every persecution is blameworthy: 
rather it is reasonable for us to persecute heretics, just as Christ physically persecuted 
those whom He drove out of the Temple [Matthew 21:12].3° 


To this dictum the Decretist Master Roland added that ‘to kill wicked men for 
the sake of correction and justice is to serve God’." Master Huguccio empha- 
sized that the church can practise persecution if the motive is ‘love of correction 
and of justice .?? According to Gratian, this ‘righteous persecution’ must be 
carried out by the secular powers, under the direction of the sacerdotium. “Al- 
though priests must not take up arms in their own hands, nevertheless they 
are empowered by their authority to persuade those to whom such functions 
are committed and to command any of them to take up arms.’ Secular 
princes have a divinely ordained duty of defending the church against her en- 
emies: if they fail to come to her assistance, they must be excommunicated." 
Rufinus was the first canonist (1157-9) to derive from these statements the 
idea of military intervention against heretics, which eventually formed part of 
the legislation of the Third Lateran Council: “heretics are to be compelled by 
arms to return to the Catholic faith”. The Decretists deduced from Gratian's 
opinions that, where the defence of the faith was concerned, secular princes 
were to be regarded as the servants of the church. Huguccio concluded that 
“secular [princes] were established for this purpose, that whatever the church 
is unable to achieve by her own means, should be executed by them as if they 
were servants so that through their means she may have protection and power 
and peace’. ‘If she wishes to use the secular arm, he from whom help is sought 
is bound to obey her and defend ber "98 

Huguccio was one of the earliest authors to use the term “secular arm? (seculare 
brachium) to describe the lay power when cooperating with the church. As we 
have already seen, Huguccio adopted the “Gelasian” rather than the ‘Gregorian 
view of the relations of the two powers. “Both powers, namely the apostolic 
and the imperial, were instituted by God; neither depends on the other and the 


5? Gratian, ‘Decretum C.23 q.4 dictum ante c.37. See Walther (1976), pp. 113-18. For the Gregorian 
doctrine of ‘righteous persecution’ see Erdmann (1935), pp. 212-49. 
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emperor does not hold the sword from the pope. ™7 Nevertheless Huguccio 
considered that when the church and the Catholic faith were in danger, secular 
princes were obliged to obey the ecclesiastical authorities ‘as if they were the 
servants of the church. He identified two circumstances in particular in which 
secular assistance was obligatory: when ecclesiastical authority was undermined 
by delinquent clergy and when the church was threatened by heretics. In the 
first instance, if clerks ‘are utterly incorrigible and cannot be disciplined by 
the church, then by the church’s permission the secular judge can arrest and 
coerce [them]'.9? In the second instance, ‘note that princes are understood to 
be defenders of the church . . . and if, on being admonished to do so, they refuse, 
they can be excommunicated’. This Decretist conception of the duty of the 
secular princes to engage in wars of ‘righteous persecution against the heretics 
at the command of the church completed the twelfth-century vision of Latin 
Christendom as a compulsory society. Membership of this society depended 
on adherence to the orthodox religion defined by the Roman church. “The 
faith of the Roman church has destroyed every heresy.’ Consequently ‘it is not 
permitted to think or teach other than the Roman church thinks and teaches’."4° 
The touchstone of orthodoxy in the compulsory society of the twelfth-century 
canonists was obedience to the Roman church and her bishop. 

His role as the unique guarantor of Catholic orthodoxy gave the pope the 
authority to declare holy wars not only against the heretics within but also 
against pagani outside Christendom. It was the undisputed power of the pope 
to launch a crusade that (as we have already seen) inspired Bernard of Clairvaux 
to attribute to him possession of the ‘two swords’, the ‘material sword’ of 
lay coercion and the ‘spiritual sword’ of excommunication. Bernard urged 
Eugenius III to launch a crusade with the words, ‘put forth both swords... Who 
should do so, if not you? Both are Peter’s, the one to be unsheathed at his nod, 
the other by his hand, whenever necessary.“ The principal concern of twelfth- 
century canonists dealing with the subject of holy war was to emphasize that 
clerks themselves must not be directly involved in the conflict. “The church 
does not recognize the use of weapons by her ministers, but recognizes their use 
by others "97 Huguccio concluded that it was ‘lawful for clerks in Outremer 
and in Spain to go into battle and carry the Lord’s cross so that the Lord may 
protect the Christians and terrify the pagans’. These clerks were permitted to 
defend themselves against attack but if they killed an attacker, they must be 


37 Huguccio, Summa ad D.96 c.6: see above p. 321 and n. 15. 
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deposed from their office: for it is better to suffer death than to inflict death 
in order to escape. 

The twelfth-century Decretists asked whether the pope, a churchman to 
whom weapons were forbidden, could authorize others to resort to arms. Master 
Gratian had supplied them with the ‘authority’ of Alexander Us letter (1063) 
to those engaged in warfare against the Spanish Muslims who persecute the 
Christians and drive them out of their cities and their own dwellings'.'^* The 
Decretists concluded from this ‘authority’ that papal holy wars were justified 
by the fact that they were wars of self-defence.'5 Thus the cautious Huguccio 
defended the war against Saladin on the grounds that “he now holds Christians 
captive and defiles and takes tribute from the Holy Land where Christ died’."4° 
His fellow Decretist, Sicardus of Cremona, however, was prepared to approve 
aggressive as well as defensive holy wars: “it is permissible for the pope and other 
prelates on his authority to request princes and exhort others to defensive and 
aggressive measures against the enemies of the holy faith and of the peace of 
the church and the fatherland’.'# Sicardus based his opinion on the confident 
pronouncements of the twelfth-century papacy on the subject of the crusade. 
By the end of the century most learned men accepted that it belonged to ‘the 
privilege of the apostle Peter and to the general authority of the church’ to 
launch a holy war.” 

"Recognizing its duty”, the apostolic see has proclaimed a crusade, declared 
Celestine III in 1193. The preaching of a crusade was now a duty in the eyes 
of the late twelfth-century papal curia because crusading had assumed such 
importance in the penitential system of the church. As Peter of Blois explained 
in his treatise appealing for a crusade (1188/9), the papal holy war was urgently 
needed by the laity because it provided a unique ‘remedy of penitence’ and 
‘spiritual medicine’ for their sins.%° This was a view of the crusade formulated 
by Bernard of Clairvaux, preaching the Second Crusade in 1146-7. “What is 
[the crusade] but an opportunity for salvation, carefully considered and such 
as God alone could devise, which the Almighty uses to summon from their 
servitude murderers, robbers, adulterers, oath-breakers and men guilty of other 
crimes, as if they were righteous people?" The influence of this vision of the 


18 Huguccio, Summa ad D.50 c.5, quoted by Hehl (1980), p. 237; ad p.50 c.60, ibid., p. 236. 
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crusade is apparent in the legislation of the papal councils which prescribes as 
a penance for arson (the worst imaginable crime in the opinion of the twelfth- 
century papacy) that the offender spend “a full year in the service of God in 
Jerusalem or in Spain'.5? The importance of the crusade lay in the spiritual 
reward that the pope alone could confer on the crusader. “Take the sign of 
the cross”, explained Bernard of Clairvaux, “and this full indulgence of all the 
offences that you have confessed with contrite heart is offered to you by the 
supreme pontiff, the vicar of him to whom it was said, “Whatever you loose 
on earth will be loosed in heaven” [Matthew 16:19]. 

The First Lateran Council in 1123 explained the spiritual reward of crusaders 
in the words: “To those who journey to Jerusalem and give effective help in 
defending the Christian people and in conquering the tyranny of the infidels, 
we grant remission of their sins.”'%* Similar language is used in Eugenius III’s 
crusading letter of 1 December 1145, Quantum praedecessores, which promised 


remission of sins and absolution according to the ordinance of [Urban II],...so that 
whoever begins and completes such a holy journey in a spirit of devotion, or dies during 
the journey, may obtain absolution from all the sins of which he has made confession 
with a contrite and humbled heart, and may receive the fruit of eternal recompense 
from Him who rewards all goodness. 


Both the First Lateran Council and Eugenius III identified the spiritual reward 
of the crusaders as ‘remission of sins’ (remissio peccatorum): that is, full remission 
of all the divinely imposed temporal penalties for sin.° In conferring this 
reward both referred to the precedent of Urban II. In fact the few surviving 
statements of Urban II describe the crusaders’ reward not only as ‘remission 
of sins’ but also as a commutation of penance, a more conventional exercise 
of the church’s pentitential discipline: ‘we release them from all penance for 
those sins for which they make a true and perfect confession.” The early 
twelfth-century chroniclers of the First Crusade, however, wrote confidently 
of the ‘immediate remission of sins’ promised to the crusaders.'% It has been 
suggested that the evidence of these chroniclers (who reflected the views of 
the crusaders themselves) shows that ‘popular crusading propaganda at once 
went unhesitatingly far beyond the more limited formula’ used by Urban II 
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and that the papal curia subsequently adopted the ‘popular’ interpretation of 
the crusaders’ spiritual reward.? 

This interpretation was certainly known to Eugenius III. “We have learned 
from the accounts of writers of former times’, declares his letter Quantum 
praedecessores, 'and we have found written in their Deeds how much our prede- 
cessors the Roman pontiffs laboured for the liberation of the eastern church." 
Eugenius III here made clear that he owed his knowledge of Urban IP's cru- 
sade not to that pope’s letters but to the chronicles of the First Crusade. His 
promise of 'remission of sins and absolution' must have been influenced by 
the chroniclers’ interpretation of Urban IIs promise to the crusaders. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, the official preacher of the Second Crusade launched by Euge- 
nius, explained the message of Quantum praedecessores to the laity: ‘take the 
sign of the cross and simultaneously you will obtain indulgence for what you 
have confessed with a contrite heart.' The crusade, Bernard declared, was 
‘a day of abundant salvation’ and ‘a time rich in indulgence’ for the laity." 
The novelty of this language has been underlined by historians." The term 
indulgentia — meaning the remission by the church of the temporal penalties 
for sin, guaranteed by the treasury of the spiritual merits of the church — was 
to have a long and controversial history. 

It is certain, however, that at the time of the Second Crusade indulgentia 
had not yet acquired the technical meaning that it would be given in the 
later thirteenth century in the writings of Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas: 
scholastic theologians had not yet begun to develop the doctrine of indul- 
gences.'^* Lacking the precise terminology of thirteenth-century theologians, 
the curia of Eugenius III may have perceived no difference between the ‘re- 
mission of sins and absolution of Quantum praedecessores, the ‘indulgence’ of 
Bernard’s recruiting propaganda and the commutation of penance promised 
in 1095. That is indeed the impression conveyed by Alexander IITs crusading 
letter of 29 July 1169, which reviewed the promises of his predecessors. “We 
make that remission of penance imposed by the priestly ministry that our pre- 
decessors, the Fathers of happy memory Urban and Eugenius are known to 
have instituted, so that... he who undertakes the penance and remains there 
for two years to defend the land... shall rejoice in the acquisition of remission 
of the penance imposed on him.” Placing the spiritual reward of the crusader 
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firmly in the framework of the church's penitential discipline, Alexander IIT 
promised no more than commutation of penance and assumed that Urban II 
and Eugenius HI had done likewise. 

This letter of 1169 bears witness to the greater complexity and caution of 
the formulas used by the curia in the later twelfth century. Alexander III's 
first crusading letter in 1165 was simply a reissue of Eugenius III’s Quantum 
praedecessores.'““ His last crusading letter in 1181 contained an elaborate scale 
of different spiritual rewards. For two years’ service crusaders obtained ‘abso- 
lution of all their offences for which they have made confession with contrite 
and humbled heart’; for one year’s service they obtained ‘indulgence of half the 
penance imposed on them and remission of sins .'? The misleading terms in- 
dulgentia and remissio peccatorum recur but the central message is clear enough: 
one year’s service earned commutation of half the crusader’s penance; two years’ 
service earned the commutation of all his penance. Gregory VIIT letter Audita 
tremendi of 29 October 1187, launching the Third Crusade, contained the same 
message. Crusaders who ‘depart as a penance for their sins and in right faith’ 
were assured ‘release from the satisfaction imposed for all their sins which they 
have rightly confessed’ 277 Celestine Us letter of 25 July 1195, the last crusading 
bull of the twelfth century, combines the formulas of Alexander III’s letter of 
1169 and Gregory VIII's of 1187. “We make that remission of penance imposed 
by the priestly ministry that our predecessors are known to have instituted in 
their day, so that those who... depart as a penance for their sins and in right 
faith, shall have full indulgence of their crimes and eternal life." These more 
detailed papal promises of the last third of the twelfth century, variations on the 
theme of ‘remission (indulgence) of penances’, suggest an increasing caution, 
even a growing uncertainty, in the curia, responding to the elaboration of the 
doctrine of indulgences in the schools. 

The papacy not only offered the spiritual reward that was the raison d'être of 
the crusade but also provided the disciplinary and organizational framework 
that made the crusade effective. First, papal legislation concerning the crusading 
vow (votum crucis) enabled the fleeting lay enthusiasm inspired by the preaching 
of the crusade to be transformed into a commitment to join the expedition. 
Before the formulation of the votum crucis canonists accepted that vows (such 
as the vow to enter the religious life) belonged purely to the realm of private 
morality. The vow wasa voluntary obligation (votum voluntarium), the sanction 
being that the individual staked his salvation on the fulfilment of his promise 
to God. Papal legislation concerning the votum crucis, however, made the 
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crusader’s vow an obligation in the public sphere, enforceable by legal sanctions 
in this world as well as the next.7? The First Lateran Council (1123) used the 
sanction of the interdict against reluctant crusaders. 


We command by apostolic authority that those who are known to have placed crosses 
on their garments for the expedition to Jerusalem or to Spain and afterwards to have 
abandoned them, are to take up the crosses again and to complete the journey between 
this Easter and the next. Otherwise thenceforward we deny them admission to a church 
and we forbid the divine offices in all their lands except for the baptism of infants and 
the confession of the dying." 


Alexander III and Celestine III issued similar decrees.’”* Simultaneously the 


formalization of the rite for taking the cross (in which the votary received a cross 
of cloth symbolizing the votum crucis) underlined the gravity of the vow.” In 
1177, for example, a papal legate described to Alexander III the ceremony in 
which Count Henry of Champagne made the crusading vow, ‘most devoutly 
receiving the sign of the life-giving cross from the hand of your legate’. 

The papacy also promoted the crusade by granting the temporal privileges 
that encouraged crusaders to absent themselves from their homeland. The 
First Lateran Council in 1123, summarizing the measures of Urban II, received 
‘the houses, households and all the property [of crusaders] under the protec- 
tion of St Peter and of the Roman church'.7^ Eugenius III confirmed this 
protection in 1145, in terms that were to be repeated by Alexander HI and 
Gregory VIII. “We decree that [crusaders’] wives and children and also their 
property and possessions are to remain under the protection of holy church 
and of us, of archbishops, bishops and other prelates of the church of God." 
Eugenius III's letter Quantum praedecessores also conferred financial and judi- 
cial privileges not previously mentioned in papal documents concerning the 
crusade. The papal measures to assist crusaders in financing their expedition 
had the effect of depriving third parties of their rights. First, ‘those who are 
burdened with debt to others and begin the holy journey with a pure heart, 
are not to pay interest for time past D" Secondly, ‘if their kinsmen or the 
lords to whom their fiefs belong either will not or cannot lend them money, 
after due warning they may pledge their lands or other possessions, freely 


17% Tt was perhaps the formulation of the votum crucis during the First Crusade that inspired canonists 
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and without any appeal, to churches or churchmen or any other of the faith- 
ful.77 This innovatory papal interference into secular affairs enabled crusaders 
to pledge their family lands or fiefs, while depriving their kindred or feudal 
lords of their customary rights over the crusaders’ lands. Finally, Quantum 
praedecessores delayed all judicial proceedings affecting the interests of absent 
crusaders. All these temporal privileges were confirmed in later crusading 
bulls, transforming the crusaders into an elite, quite distinct from the rest of the 
laity.7? Eugenius III indeed envisaged crusaders claiming the privilegium fori, 
the right to trial in the ecclesiastical rather than the secular courts." This was 
a privilege, however, which his successors were more anxious to curtail than to 
confirm." 

When secular princes went on crusade, the pope placed their lands under 
the protection of St Peter. During the absence of the kings of France and 
Germany on the Second Crusade, for example, Eugenius HI guaranteed the 
security of their kingdoms. The pope’s biographer described how in the abbey 
of St-Denis he ‘placed on the king the sign of the cross... and at his request 
received the kingdom into his hands and into his power H" Abbot Suger of 
St-Denis, appointed by Louis VII as regent, was simultaneously acknowledged 
by the pope as the guardian of the interests of the absent crusader. (This was 
the papal office known later as conservator crucesignatorum.) Suger's biographer 
underlined the two aspects of the abbot's authority. “The new ruler was imme- 
diately girded with twin swords, one material and royal, the other spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, but both from heaven and committed to him by the supreme 
pontiff.” The German kingdom, entrusted to Henry, the ten-year-old son 
of King Conrad III, was likewise accorded apostolic protection. Eugenius III’s 
privilege declared that ‘the honour’ of the young king must ‘suffer no damage 
or diminution in his father’s absence, under the protection of St Peter”. When 
Count Henry I of Champagne took the cross and departed for the east (1179), 


77 Ibid. 
178 The crusader’s right to a delay in judicial proceedings appears under the technical name of ‘essoin’ 
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Abbot Henry of Clairvaux petitioned Alexander III on his behalf that his land 
should be ‘fortified and defended by apostolic protection, so that anyone who 
plots any harm to it in the prince's absence may be in no doubt of incurring 
your indignation." The most controversial case involving papal protection 
of the lands of an absent crusading prince was that of King Richard I of Eng- 
land. When the returning crusader was imprisoned in Germany by his enemy 
Emperor Henry VI (1193-4), Celestine III came under strong pressure from 
Richard's supporters to use ecclesiastical sanctions to secure his release. The 
pope was moved to excommunicate Richard’s younger brother, John, who was 
plotting against the absent king, giving as his justification the papal protec- 
tion for the property of crusaders. The absent king had “left the concerns of his 
kingdom under apostolic protection”.'*7 His own precarious political situation, 
however, inhibited Celestine HI from excommunicating Emperor Henry VI: 
he chose to blame ‘the excesses of [the emperor's] vassals'.'* 

The special status and temporal privileges granted to the crusaders in the 
east were also accorded to those who fought the Muslims in Spain. In Calixtus 
II's letter of 1123 the papacy for the first time promised to knights engaged 
in a Spanish expedition ‘the same remission of sins that we have made for 
the defenders of the eastern church 9 The First Lateran Council in 1123 and 
the Second Lateran Council in 1139 similarly equated the war in Spain with 
that in Outremer: both were crusades.?? Ecclesiastical politicians in Spain 
emphasized the connection between these two holy wars. ‘Just as the knights 
of Christ and the faithful sons of holy church have opened up the route to 
Jerusalem with much labour and at the cost of great bloodshed’, declared the 
papal legate, Archbishop Diego Gelmírez of Compostela, in 1124, “so we also 
shall be made knights of Christ and by subduing His enemies, the evil Saracens, 
we shall open up to the same Sepulchre of the Lord, with His help, a route 
through the Spanish territories that is shorter and much less laborious.”” In the 
years 1147-8 the two crusades did indeed coincide. An Anglo-Flemish-German 
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naval expedition bound for the Second Crusade in Palestine was persuaded to 
participate in the conquest of Lisbon in October 1147. Simultaneously ‘the 
Genoese were admonished and summoned by God through the apostolic see” 
to assist Count Ramón Berenguer IV of Barcelona in the siege of Tortosa.'? 
The military religious orders, the Templars and Hospitallers, founded for the 
defence of the crusader kingdom of Jerusalem, accumulated extensive estates in 
Spain and became involved in their defence against the Muslims. The Spanish 
kings, notably King Alfonso I of Aragon, envisaged their playing a major part 
in the wars of the ‘Reconquest’. This role was eventually to be shared with the 
new Spanish military orders of Calatrava and Santiago, the foundation of which 
“represented an institutionalization of the war against the Muslims'.?* It was 
Alexander HI who conferred legitimacy on these new institutions, approving 
the rules of the new orders in 1164 and 1175 respectively and placing them under 
papal protection. 

Of the popes of our period it was Celestine III who most consistently 
interested himself in the holy war in Spain. As Cardinal Deacon Hyacinth 
of S. Maria in Cosmedin, he had been the curia’s expert on Spanish affairs, 
undertaking two lengthy legations (1154-5 and 1172-5). At his legatine council of 
Valladolid (1155) he had called for an expedition against the Saracens, promising 
the same indulgence that Urban II had formerly granted the crusaders.'% In 
1172 he had participated in the attempt of King Alfonso VIII of Castile to 
organize an expedition.” As pope he issued in 1193 a crusading bull for Spain, 
offering Spanish crusaders the spiritual reward and the temporal privileges of 
‘those who have journeyed to the Lord's Sepulchre'.9* Celestine III promoted 
the holy war in Spain by forbidding Spanish knights to participate in the 
crusade to the east.? By his authority, knights from Bordeaux who had bound 
themselves by a crusading vow to Jerusalem were permitted instead to fight 
in Spain.?°° Celestine's legatine experience had shown him how much the 
Spanish crusade was impeded by the rivalries of the Christian rulers. One of 
his principal preoccupations as pope was, therefore, to compel the reluctant 
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kings and princes of Spain to unite against the Muslims. In 1195, calling for 
peace among Christians, he threatened with excommunication those Spanish 
princes who made war on neighbours who were engaged in the crusade.?” 
When in 1196 King Alfonso IX of León made an alliance with the Almohads, 
Celestine excommunicated him, declaring that if Alfonso made use of Muslim 
troops, ‘the vassals of his kingdom would be absolved from his fealty and 
lordship by the authority of the apostolic see 277 

Before the pontificate of Celestine III Spanish princes had figured in papal 
records mainly as a source of financial support. A number of the Christian rulers 
of the Iberian peninsula made an annual payment of census to the apostolic see. 
The count of Barcelona had begun to make such a payment when Berenguer 
Ramon II became a vassal of the Roman church, surrendering his city of 
Tarragona (1090).* There is, however, no reference in twelfth-century papal 
documents to this feudal relationship. Adrian IV recorded in 1158 that the 
person and lands of Count Ramón Berenguer IV were ‘under St Peter's and 
our protection’ because he was engaged in ‘subduing the barbarous peoples and 
the savage nations, that is, the fury of the Saracens’. The count of Barcelona 
now enjoyed the status of a crusader.*°+ The king of Aragón paid to St Peter 
an annual tributum of 500 mancusi and each of his vassals paid an additional 
mancusus. This substantial tribute was paid not because he was the pope’s 
vassal, but because he enjoyed the protection of St Peter.’ His status was 
analogous to that of a monastery on which the pope had conferred St Peter's 
patrocinium? (Hence the papacy’s interest in Aragonese affairs, such as, for 
example, Innocent II's preoccupation with the testament of King Alfonso 1.)?7 

Afonso I Henriques of Portugal acquired a status analogous to that of the 
king of Aragon when, in the words of Lucius Us privilege of 1144, he ‘offered to 
St Peter the land committed to [him] by God... and committed [his] person 
and land to his protection’.*°° Afonso Henriques had assumed the title of ‘king 
of the Portuguese’ (rex Portugalensium) after his great victory over the Muslims 
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on 25 July 1139. His assumption of the royal title and his request for the 
patrocinium of St Peter were equally intended to secure the independence of 
the county of Portugal from the kingdom of León. The papacy initially ignored 
the royal title: Lucius Us privilege called Afonso Henriques ‘duke’ (Portugalen- 
sium dux). In 1179, however, Alexander III acclaimed him as ‘the intrepid 
destroyer of the enemies of the Christian name and the energetic defender of 
the Christian faith’. Afonso I had earned the title of king and the pope declared 
that his kingdom ‘belongs to the jurisdiction of St Peter’. The practical sig- 
nificance of this change for the papal government was that, while as dux Afonso 
I Henriques had paid an annual census of four ounces of gold, as rex his census in- 
creased fourfold and moreover he sent a gift of 1,000 gold pieces to the pope.?'? 

The case of Portugal was characteristic of the relations of the peripheral 
lands of western Christendom with the papacy in the twelfth century. Secular 
rulers desired the pope to use his unique authority to legitimize their political 
aspirations and they would pay generously for papal support in the form of the 
patrocinium of St Peter. The papacy meanwhile wished to promote reform in 
the churches of the peripheral lands, gaining access for papal legates and pro- 
moting the reorganization of ecclesiastical structures. The mutual benefits of 
these relationships are illustrated by the papacy’s interventions in Scandinavia. 
The key event was the legation of Cardinal Nicholas of Albano (the future 
Adrian IV) in 11523. According to his biographer, he brought ‘peace to the 
kingdoms, law to the barbarians, tranquillity to the monasteries, order to the 
churches, discipline to the clergy and a people pleasing to God, devoted to 
good works'.?" Arriving in Norway, he reconciled the feuding dynasts and un- 
derpinned the authority of King Inge. His legatine council strengthened the 
economic position of the church and the social status of the clergy. Most impor- 
tantly he established Nidaros (Trondheim), the centre of the cult of St Olaf, as 
the metropolitan church of Norway.”” Cardinal Nicholass attempt to create a 
metropolis for the Swedish kingdom failed because he could not find a location 
acceptable to both the mutually hostile peoples inhabiting Sweden, the Goths 
and Swedes. As pope, Adrian IV continued to press the case for a Swedish 
metropolis, authorizing the archbishop of Lund ‘to appoint a metropolitan in 
that kingdom with the consent of the king, the bishops and the princes of 
that land’.*¥ Eventually the inhabitants of the kingdom agreed on the site of 
Uppsala and in 1164 Alexander III responded to their petition by conferring 
the metropolitan dignity." 
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The papacy recommended the creation of a separate metropolitan dignity 
because in a land so far from Rome and ‘not long converted to the faith’, an 
authoritative figure was needed who could ‘more frequently and more usefully 
take care of what concerns the salvation of the faithful.” The new metropolis, 
however, also had a political significance that would not be lost on the Scan- 
dinavian kings. In Norway, torn by dynastic disputes, and Sweden, divided 
by the hostility of Goths and Swedes, the new metropolis was a valuable sym- 
bol of unity and political stability." In return, the Norwegian and Swedish 
kings were willing to pay an annual census in order to be bound more closely 
to the Roman church. This payment (analogous to that paid by the Danish 
kingdom since the early eleventh century) seems to date from the legation of 
Nicholas of Albano.” In the case of Sweden at least the papal curia linked 
the payment of census directly with the patrocinium of St Peter. “We demand 
this [census] , wrote Anastasius IV, ‘assuredly not so much for our own benefit 
as for the salvation of your souls, since we desire that through the service of 
inward devotion you obtain St Peter's protection"? 

It was not only the Scandinavian kings, however, who desired a closer re- 
lationship with Rome. Churchmen also realized that papal patronage might 
promote the aspirations of their churches or protect them from secular in- 
terference. The first important adherent of the papacy in Scandinavia was 
Archbishop Eskil of Lund, friend of Bernard of Clairvaux and responsible for 
introducing Cistercian monasticism into Denmark and Sweden. Eskil came 
to Rome in 1157 seeking papal protection against his enemies King Swein 
of Denmark and the latter's supporter and kinsman, Archbishop Hartwig of 
Bremen. Adrian IV defended Eskil from Hartwig’s scheme to subject Lund to 
the jurisdiction of Bremen by granting his protégé the office of papal legate and 
conferring on Lund a primacy over the Swedish and Norwegian churches.?'? 
Hartwigs plan was supported by his lord, Emperor Frederick I (who had 
assisted the efforts of Swein, his vassal, to obtain the Danish crown). The pa- 
pacy's championing of Eskil's cause, therefore, contributed to the deterioration 
of papal-imperial relations in the later 1150s. 

A similar enthusiast for papal authority was Eysten Erlendsson, whom 
Alexander III consecrated as archbishop of Nidaros in 1161. Archbishop Eysten 
brought about the election in 1163 of King Magnus Erlingsson, claiming a role 
for theepiscopate in king-making for the first time and performing the first con- 
secration and coronation of a Norwegian king. On this occasion he obtained 
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from the boy king an oath of fidelity and obedience to the Roman church. 
Magnus swore to observe the reforming legislation of Cardinal Nicholas of 
Albano, to pay the annual census to the papacy and to show “due reverence and 
obedience’ to the church in Norway. This unconventional royal promise was 
evidently modelled on the oath sworn to the pope by metropolitans.?? After 
attaining his majority King Magnus, still under the influence of Archbishop 
Eysten, confirmed the bishops’ role in the election of the king and freed episco- 
pal elections from secular control. The adventurer who defeated Magnus and 
usurped his throne (1180), Sverri Sigurdsson, strove to recover control over the 
election of bishops and ecclesiastical property. Archbishop Eysten’s successor, 
Eric Ivarsson, driven into exile, appealed to Rome against the usurpation and 
the attack on the church’s rights. Celestine III’s sentence of excommunication 
against the king and his adherents (1193) unleashed a protracted struggle be- 
tween regnum and sacerdotium, culminating in the papal interdict imposed on 
Norway in 1198.7 

The peripheral land that offered the greatest challenge to papal diplomacy 
was the English kingdom. The record of the papal revenues compiled in 1192, 
the Liber Censuum, suggests that, of the contributions of the western kingdoms 
to the annual income of the pope, the largest was that made by England. The 
English payments exceeded even that of the papal vassal kingdom of Sicily.” 
The most important element in the English contribution was Peter's pence’, the 
pious offering contributed annually by the churches in each diocese. The king 
played an important role in the collection of Peter’s pence and was responsible 
for its despatch to the papal curia. “No one in the kingdom would have consid- 
ered paying us for an instant, if the king had not given his general command,’ 
Bishop Gilbert Foliot of London informed the pope in 1165. For “according to 
ancient custom it is collected at a fixed time by [the kings] command”. The 
king was therefore in a position to withhold this valuable donation in order 
to put pressure on the papal curia. This was the strategy of King Henry I in 
defence of the ‘customs’ of the Anglo-Norman kings — that is, their control 
of ecclesiastical affairs in their dominions — against the reforming legislation 
of the Gregorian papacy.””* There is no evidence of the royal manipulation 
of Peter's pence from the 1120s to the early 1160s; but in the years 1166-9 there 
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is evidence that King Henry II resorted to his grandfathers tactics. In the 
interests of preserving Henry I’s ‘customs’ Henry II seems to have used the 
threat of withholding Peter's pence in his negotiations with the impoverished 
and beleaguered Alexander 111.22 The twelfth-century papacy faced no more 
delicate operation than that of balancing their need for good relations with the 
English king with their wish to protect the liberty of the English church. 

In their conduct towards the papacy the twelfth-century English kings 
adopted the model of King Henry I, who, as his grandson is alleged to have 
boasted, was ‘king, apostolic legate, patriarch, emperor and everything he 
wished to be, in his own land’.??° Henry I was accused by Paschal II of neglect- 
ing the rights of the papacy in that he ignored the canon law principle that the 
greater ecclesiastical cases (maiores causae) must be referred to the judgement 
of Rome. “You settle the affairs of bishops without consulting us... You take 
away from the oppressed [the right of] appeal to the holy see. In fact during 
Henry Is reign four maiores causae brought English churchmen to the papal 
curia: the dispute over the papal decree against the investiture of bishops by 
kings; the claim of the archbishop of Canterbury to be primate of the king- 
dom of England and indeed of all Britain; the claim of the archbishop of York 
to be the metropolitan of the Scottish bishops; the appeal of the bishop of 
Llandaff against the encroachments of his neighbours, the bishops of Hereford 
and St Davids. Even the lesser clergy of the English kingdom were begin- 
ning to appeal to Rome against the judgements of the ecclesiastical courts in 
England. King Henry I was aware that, thanks to the vision and energy 
of the Gregorian papacy, the curia had become an inescapable fact of the life 
of western Christendom. Rome was now exercising its centripetal attraction 
on English churchmen as on churchmen everywhere, as appellants sought to 
enlist papal authority in the interests of securing their own rights. Henry I 
himself saw the value of seeking St Peter’s confirmation for his royal rights. 
When he met Calixtus II in Gisors in 1119, he asked the pope to grant him ‘all 
the customs that his father had possessed in England and Normandy’.””? 

Henry I seems to have been determined not that papal authority should 
be totally excluded from his territories but that it should be admitted only 
on his terms and with his consent. Thus in his conversation with the pope 
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in 1119 he specifically identified the sending of papal legates to England as a 
practice contrary to the royal ‘customs’. His objection to legates was shared 
by the church of Canterbury, which claimed for the archbishop the status 
of permanent legate in the kingdom.?? Nevertheless in 1124 the papal legate 
John of Crema, cardinal priest of S. Grisogono visited Normandy and in 1125 
he ‘travelled throughout almost the whole of England, venturing nearly to 
Scotland, and celebrated a council in London, ... something that no Roman 
legate had ever done in the time of the two Williams’. This legation, unlike 
others during the reign, was opposed neither by the king nor by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, William of Corbeil, and it demonstrated how useful 
papal authority could be to both of them. First, John of Crema annulled the 
marriage between Henry I’s nephew and rival William Clito and the daughter 
of the count of Anjou, Henry principal enemy in France. The legate thus re- 
moved a dangerous threat to Henry's hold over Normandy.”* Secondly, John of 
Crema had instructions from the pope to investigate the contentious claim of 
the archbishop of Canterbury to primatial jurisdiction over York. William 
of Corbeil believed that such an investigation in an English council (in which 
thearchbishop of York's supporters would be in a minority) would vindicate the 
claims of his church.” In 1126 Honorius II further conciliated King Henry I 
by granting a legatine commission to Archbishop William of Canterbury ‘in 
England and Scotland 233 This was compensation for the pope's refusal to rec- 
ognize Canterbury's primatial claim. The Canterbury-York dispute continued 
to surface throughout the twelfth century and the papacy continued to use 
the same compromise solution, granting a legatine commission to Archbishop 
Theobald of Canterbury (1150) and to his successors, Richard (1174), Baldwin 
(1185) and Hubert Walter (1195).734 

The reign of King Stephen provided unusual opportunities for papal in- 
tervention in the English church and kingdom. First, the disputed succession 
to the English throne was referred to the judgement of the papacy; secondly, 
the dominant figure in the English church was an enthusiast for papal au- 
thority. Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester, brother of King Stephen, en- 
joyed a papal legation in England (1139-43) thanks to his friendship with 
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Innocent II.” English polemicists portrayed him as an ecclesiastical tyrant 
who sacrificed English ‘customs’ to Roman influence. In England appeals [to 
Rome] were not in use until Bishop Henry of Winchester in his wickedness 
cruelly intruded them while he was a legate.’ Henry certainly concerned 
himself with the rights of the papacy?? and he was not loath to exploit the 
precedence over Canterbury that the legatine commission gave him. Neverthe- 
less his legatine councils demonstrated his genuine preoccupation with reform 
and his determination to defend the freedom of the church against the king.2* 

It was perhaps Henry of Winchester who had played the decisive role in 
negotiating the church’s support for his brother’s accession on the death of their 
uncle, King Henry I, in 1135. Stephen’s usurpation of the English throne was 
legitimized by the English church and the papacy, as the new king declared 
in the opening clause of his charter of liberties for the church (1136). This 
royal promise of ecclesiastical liberty was the price of papal support for his 
accession. ‘I Stephen, by the grace of God elected king of England with the 
assent of the clergy and people and consecrated by William, archbishop of 
Canterbury and legate of the holy Roman church and afterwards confirmed 
by Innocent, pontiff of the holy Roman see,... grant that holy church shall 
be free and confirm the reverence due to her. The disputed succession to 
the English throne continued to preoccupy the papal curia in the following 
two decades. During the Second Lateran Council (1139) Matilda, daughter 
and designated successor of King Henry I, challenged Stephen’s usurpation 
and claimed the English throne by hereditary right. Innocent II adhered to his 
former decision in favour of Stephen. ‘Against the advice of certain cardinals, 
especially Guido, cardinal priest of S. Marco, he accepted King Stephen’ gifts 
and in a friendly letter confirmed his possession of the kingdom of England 
and the duchy of Normandy.’*4° Soon after this confirmation of his title, 
however, Stephen began to alienate the church by his efforts to regain his 
predecessor’s control over the episcopate. When Cardinal Guido succeeded to 
the papacy as Celestine II, “he wrote to Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury, 
forbidding any innovation to be made in the kingdom of England concerning 
the crown, which was the subject of a lawsuit and the transfer of which was 
forbidden by law. His successors, Pope Lucius [II] and Eugenius [III], repeated 
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the same prohibition.” In practice, this prohibition of any innovatio meant 
that Stephen could not proceed with his plans to have his son crowned king. 
The change in papal policy made possible the succession of King Henry II, 
son of Stephens rival, Matilda. 

The first five years of Henry II’s reign coincided with the period in which 
English influence was strongest in the papal curia, the pontificate of Adrian 
IV, the English pope. (As Cardinal Bishop Nicholas of Albano he had been 
the second Englishman to be promoted to the cardinalate, the first being 
the theologian Robert Pullen, cardinal priest of SS. Martino e Silvestro, who 
had filled the important office of chancellor in 1145-6.)”* Adrian INS attach- 
ment to his homeland was demonstrated above all by his devotion to the cult 
of St Alban. He also promoted the insular and continental ambitions of 
Henry II in various ways. The pope supported Henry's plan to give Brittany a 
separate ecclesiastical organization, independent of the archbishopric of Tours, 
with a series of privileges for the church of Dol, reversing the policy of his im- 
mediate predecessors.”** In the case of England Adrian managed to support 
the interests of both the rival archbishops. He renewed the legatine commis- 
sion of Theobald of Canterbury, even though he felt obliged to rebuke the 
archbishop for conspiring with Henry II to block appeals to Rome by English 
churchmen.?4 To Archbishop Roger of York Adrian granted a privilege con- 
firming his metropolitan authority over the bishops of Scotland in terms more 
specific than any predecessor had been prepared to concede.” Adrian IV's 
most striking concession to Henry II was recorded by the English emissary 
to the papal curia in 1156, John of Salisbury, clerk in Archbishop Theobald's 
household. Ar my request [Adrian] conceded and gave Ireland as a hereditary 
possession to the illustrious king of the English, Henry II.' John of Salisbury 
linked this grant with the claim that 'all islands are said to belong to the Roman 
church by ancient right, according to the Donation of Constantine ^^ This 
was the only occasion during the twelfth century on which the Donation of 
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Constantine (so important to the Gregorian papacy) was cited in support of 
papal territorial jurisdiction.?4% 

Henry II expected to find Adrian IV’s successor equally accommodating, 
given Alexander III’s need for secular allies during his struggle against Emperor 
Frederick I in the schism of 1159-77. When in 1161 the king requested the 
canonization of King Edward the Confessor, the pope was given to understand 
that Henry considered this favour an appropriate reward for his supporting 
Alexander in the schism.** Henry’s willingness to permit the English bishops to 
attend Alexander’s council of Tours (1163) was acknowledged by the pope with 
the promise that ‘no new custom would be introduced into his kingdom and the 
dignity of his kingship would not be diminished’.*° A year later the king turned 
to the pope for support when challenged by his new archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Becket, on the question of the punishment of felonious clergy. Henry 
II requested the papal confirmation of the ‘customs’ of his kingdom, just as his 
grandfather had done at his meeting with Calixtus II in 1119. Unlike Henry I, 
however, Henry II caused his “customs” to be set down in writing. When the 
archbishop brought a copy of these “Constitutions of Clarendon’ to the papal 
curia, he was able to represent them as 'the customs of the king of the English, 
opposed to the canons and decrees and even to the laws of secular princes, 
on account of which [Becket was] forced to endure exile”.2* Alexander III felt 
compelled to condemn ten of Henry II’s sixteen ‘ancestral customs ^? 

Alexander was in an unenviable position, faced with appeals for support both 
from the king, on whose support he depended, and from the king’s opponent, 
a vociferous champion of the liberty of the English church. Becket's supporters 
feared that Henry II would succeed in exploiting the pope' current poverty. 
He was alleged to have offered to increase the annual payment of Peter's pence 
by 1,000 pounds of silver in return for Beckers deposition.*? Henry certainly 
threatened to renounce his obedience to Alexander and to acknowledge the im- 
perial antipope. Alexander could not ignore the king’s terrible threats’ and was 
well aware that he might seem to have acted negligently in [Becket's] cause and 
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that of the English church’.”°* Thomas Becket, who as Henry II's chancellor had 
been an energetic defender of the royal rights, had been converted by his ap- 
pointment as the successor of St Augustine of Canterbury into an equally zeal- 
ous defender of the rights of his patron saint. Incurring the enmity of the king 
and facing certain destruction, he became (like Eskil of Lund and Eric Ivarsson 
of Nidaros) an enthusiast for papal authority, seeking to enlist the pope’s pro- 
tection for his cause. This apparent opportunism contributed to the ambiguous 
reputation of Becket in the immediate aftermath of his murder (1170). 


Some said that he was condemned as a traitor to the kingdom, others that he was a 
martyr, since he was a defender of the church. The same question was debated in Paris 
among the masters. For Master Roger swore that he had been worthy of death, albeit 
not such a death, judging the constancy of the blessed man to be obstinacy. Master 
Peter the Chanter swore on the contrary that he was a martyr worthy of God, since he 
was killed for the sake of the freedom of the church.° 


In the settlement that followed the death of Becket the papal legates required 
the king to “abjure all the customs against the churches of his kingdom that 
seem to have been introduced in his time’ (1172).%” Such customs, Henry II 
opined, were ‘few or none.” The papacy made no attempt to identify the 
offending customs; there was no reference to the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
All that the papal legates stipulated was that the king should ‘permit appeals 
of ecclesiastical cases to be made freely to the lord pope, to be handled by him 
and settled by his judgement.2 It was the same demand that Adrian IV had 
made of Henry II. Provided that the proper channels of communication to 
Rome were left open, Alexander III was prepared to treat the king generously. 
He acclaimed Henry as ‘a devoted son of the church’ in the context of his 
intervention in Ireland.*°° He supported the king in the dangerous rebellion 
of 1173. He allowed Henry to fill vacant bishoprics with royal servants who 
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had aided him in the persecution of Becket.*2 Henry II continued (like his 
grandfather) to maintain that contacts between his dominions and the papal 
curia required his explicit consent. The legate Hugh Pierleone, cardinal deacon 
of S. Angelo, came to England in 1175 at the king’s request, as did Octavian, 
cardinal deacon of SS. Sergio e Baccho in 1186.24 When, however, in 1176 
Vivian, cardinal priest of S. Stefano in Celio Monte, entered the kingdom, 
having a legatine commission for Scotland and Ireland, ‘without the king’s 
permission‘, he was detained by Henry Us command. The legate was granted 
leave to continue his mission after he swore ‘that he would do nothing hostile to 
[the king] or his kingdom'.?^* Henry IT's successor, Richard I, long obstructed 
the legation of John of Anagni, cardinal priest of S. Marco (1189). The new king 
forbade the legate to attend his coronation, lest the papacy in future exploit 
his attendance as the basis of some novel claim.* The English episcopate was 
equally suspicious of Roman innovations. The bishops insisted that only four 
of their number should attend the Third Lateran Council in 1179 (apparently 
for reasons of economy).* In 1184, when Lucius III requested financial aid 
from the English church, the bishops warned the king that this ‘could be turned 
into a custom, to the detriment of the kingdom'.*7 

Nevertheless, there is considerable evidence that links between the English 
church and the papal curia were intensified in the second half of the twelfth 
century. For in many areas of ecclesiastical life the assistance of Rome had come 
to seem indispensable. The protection of St Peter was more eagerly sought than 
ever before. The abbey of St Albans, for example, obtained 100 papal letters be- 
tween 1159 and 1197, which was five times the number of papal privileges in the 
abbey’s possession before the mid-twelfth century.?% An increasing number of 
lawsuits were brought to the curia by English churchmen. The most famous was 
“the Canterbury case”, the attempt by the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
to prevent Archbishop Baldwin and later Archbishop Hubert Walter from en- 
dowing a collegiate church, first at Hackington, subsequently at Lambeth. The 
case lasted with intervals for fifteen years.* The unusually abundant docu- 
mentation of the English church shows that many churchmen served as judges 
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delegate (local judges appointed by the pope to investigate cases in their locality 
on behalf of the curia).*”° The great variety of legal problems arising from such 
delegated cases involved the judges delegate in correspondence with the pope, 
who alone could give an authoritative ruling. The pope’s answers to these en- 
quiries (consultationes) account for a large part of the decretales epistolae issued 
by the papacy from the pontificate of Alexander III onwards. These papal letters 
were in turn the raw materials of the decretal collections compiled by canonists 
for the use of the schools of canon law and the ecclesiastical courts. English 
canonists were the most numerous and the earliest compilers of decretal collec- 
tions (beginning in the early 1170s), which explains why so large a proportion of 
the extant decretals (approximately one half) referred to English churchmen.” 
English intellectuals contributed greatly to that respect for the legislative au- 
thority of the pope that characterized later twelfth-century canonist thinking. 

With the kingdom of France the papacy enjoyed for most of the twelfth cen- 
tury a much easier relationship. It was during this period that the foundations 
were laid for the Franco-papal alliance that was so significant in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Several popes had connections with France that pre- 
dated their pontificates. The Burgundian Calixtus II, formerly Archbishop 
Guido of Vienne, had served as Paschal Us permanent legate in eastern France 
and Burgundy." There, ‘wherever [he] went as a legate, [he] found scarcely 
any one of note who was not [his] nephew or close kinsman or [his] vassal”.273 
Innocent IL, as Cardinal Deacon Gregory of S. Angelo, had twice visited France 
as a legate (on both occasions coinciding with Peter Pierleone, cardinal priest 
of S. Maria in Trastevere, his future rival in the disputed papal election of 
1130).774 Celestine II, the former Guido of Castello, had studied in the schools 
of Paris. The pupil of Peter Abelard, he was one of the most learned men of his 
generation and the first clerk with the title of magíster to be promoted to the 
college of cardinals (1128).75 The future Celestine III, Hyacinth Bobo, had also 
been a pupil of Abelard, whom he had defended against his opponents in the 
curia.*”° Three popes had formerly made their profession in religious houses in 
France: Eugenius III (as a monk of Clairvaux), Adrian IV (as a regular canon 
of St Ruf in Avignon) and Gregory VIII (as a regular canon of St-Martin in 
Laon).?7 
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Many prominent figures in the papal curia were similarly connected 
with France. The papal chancellor Haimeric was a Burgundian”* and his 
successor, Robert Pullen, had taught theology in the schools of Paris.?72 The 
Frenchman Cardinal Bishop Matthew of Albano, the tireless defender of the 
cause of Innocent II during his legation in France, had been prior of the 
monastery of St-Martin-des-Champs,®° where one of his monks was Imar, 
later cardinal bishop of Tusculum.* The most travelled of the papal legates 
of the mid-twelfth century, Cardinal Bishop Alberic of Ostia, had also come 
from St-Martin-des-Champs.* During Innocent II’s pontificate the college 
of cardinals contained nine Frenchmen, eight of whom were directly linked 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, Innocents most important supporter in France.*% 
The papal chamberlain Jordan, cardinal priest of S. Susanna was originally a 
Carthusian in Le Mont-Dieu near Rheims.*%* On the eve of the Third Lateran 
Council Alexander HI requested the names of suitable French recruits to the 
college from his expert on French affairs, the legate Peter, cardinal priest of 
S. Grisogono, who had been bishop of Meaux before entering the college and 
who ended his life as archbishop of Bourges. This initiative resulted in the 
appointment to the college of two French abbots, Henry of Clairvaux (cardinal 
bishop of Albano) and Bernered of St-Crépin, Soissons (cardinal bishop of 
Palestrina).*% Such promotions ensured that the influence of French monastic 
reform and the French schools continued to be felt in the papal curia. 

Of the twelve papal councils celebrated in the period from the pontificate of 
Calixtus II to that of Alexander III, seven took place on French soil. Three of 
these councils were held in Rheims (1119, 1131 and 1148). This city was chosen 
partly because the archbishop, enjoying the office and revenues of the count 
of Rheims, could afford the cost of accommodating the papal curia and partly 
because the proximity to the imperial territories facilitated the attendance of 
imperial bishops.” Most importantly France provided a refuge for the papal 
curia when Rome became too dangerous. Calixtus II was elected pope in the 
abbey of Cluny by the cardinals who had accompanied Gelasius II into exile in 
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France (2 February 1119).?87 Calixtus remained in France for eleven months and 
it was there that he held his first two councils (Toulouse and Rheims) in 1119.75 
Innocent II fled to France in the seventh month of the papal schism of 1130, 
his destination perhaps suggested by his principal advisers, the Burgundian 
Haimeric and Matthew of Albano (born in Rheims). On Innocent’s arrival in 
France (September 1130) the attitude of King Louis VI towards his claims was 
not yet known and the pope took up residence in Cluny. Once informed by 
Abbot Suger of St-Denis that the royal council in Etampes had recognized his 
title, Innocent entered the jurisdiction of the Capetian king.”® He remained in 
France for seventeen months and here he celebrated his councils of Clermont 
(November 1130) and Rheims (October 1131), which were triumphs for his 
cause.*°° Eugenius III, escaping from the political turbulence of Rome, spent 
nine months in France in 1147-8. Except for a fortnight in Champagne, he 
remained in the Capetian sphere of influence, where he celebrated his council 
of Rheims (March 1148).? The longest papal visit was the period of three years 
and five months that Alexander HI spent in France (1162-5). He stayed first 
in Montpellier, in the county of Melgueil, a vassal principality of the Roman 
church where the pope could raise feudal revenues.*” After holding his council 
of Tours (May 1163) on the Capetian—Plantagenet frontier, he moved into the 
Capetian heartland and settled in Sens, where the curia remained from October 
1163 until April 1165.29 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the Capetian kings eulogized in papal 
documents and in the writings of papal supporters. Innocent II ‘chose the most 
noble kingdom of the French as a safe and proven refuge, after God, for the 
defence of his person and of the church’, wrote Suger of St Denis.??* Alexander 
III acclaimed King Louis VII as a ‘praiseworthy imitator of [his] forebears’, 
with whom persecuted popes had 'always found a haven of longed-for peace 
and a timely refuge "25 King Louis VI had in fact been denounced to the pope 
as the new Herod' by Bernard of Clairvaux in 1128 because of his assertion of 
his royal rights over the churches in his jurisdiction.” Honorius II, however, 
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reprimanded Bernard for his attack on the king and in his own correspondence 
with Louis VI assured him of his paternal affection "27 Innocent II’s concern 
to associate his cause with that of Louis VÍ and his dynasty was apparent 
when, during his council of Rheims, he anointed the young Louis VII to the 
kingship in the presence of his father. The coronation was a celebration of 
both the Capetian and the papal monarchy, the pope being ‘clad in all his 
insignia and, as [was] his custom on great and holy festivals, crowned with the 
phrygium 29 

Louis VII in fact began his reign with a quarrel with Innocent II. In 1137, 
failing to secure the election of his chancellor Cadurc as archbishop of Bourges, 
the king refused to acknowledge the successful candidate, Peter de la Chátre. 
Innocent II vigorously intervened in favour of Peter, who was the nephew of 
the papal chancellor, Cardinal Haimeric, and placed the king's lands under 
an interdict.?? The interdict was raised only when Innocent was succeeded 
by the more diplomatic Celestine 11.32 It was Louis VII’s recruitment for the 
Second Crusade that transformed the king’s relationship with the papacy. The 
transformation began when Louis welcomed Eugenius III to Dijon and “em- 
braced the pope's foot, covering it with kisses and tears’ (30 March 1147)??' and 
when, on his departure for the east, the king left his kingdom under [the pope's] 
protection and that of holy church 297 He returned from the crusade unvictori- 
ous but with the reputation ofa champion of the Christian faith, “always making 
God the beginning and end of his doings’. ‘Generous as a king, courageous as 
a prince, spirited as a knight, wrote the historian of his crusade, through his 
probity he acquired the favour of men, through his piety he obtained divine 
grace. 33 To this he added the reputation of a protector of the church liberty. 
Henceforward he exercised influence on French ecclesiastical affairs in a subtle 
manner: there was no repetition of the confrontation at Bourges.?°* Louise 
support, at considerable risk to himself, for Alexander III during the schism 
of 1159-77 and for Thomas Becker during the latter's dispute with Henry II of 
England completed the image of the saintly king. Alexander III in 1161 con- 
trasted Louis VIT's conduct with that of Emperor Frederick I, who failed to 
fulfil the traditional imperial duty of protecting the pope. ‘Frederick, whose 
office requires him to be the advocate and defender of the church, rages cruelly 
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against her; while you, as a most Christian prince, love and honour her and 
revere her with a sincere affection. 3° 

The straitened circumstances of the Capetian king often caused him to make 
financial demands on the churches within his jurisdiction. When requested to 
aid the refugee papal curia, cut off from its conventional revenues in Rome and 
the patrimony, the material support that the king offered usually took the form 
of permission to share in his exploitation of the wealth of the French church.3% 
The traditional right of hospitality (later known as procuratio canonica) could 
be demanded by the pope from any church, but it was a right that could only be 
enjoyed in situ.?°” The curia improvised two further demands from the French 
church: subsidia and ‘provisions’. Subsidia or ‘alms’ were emergency supplies 
which the curia begged from churches where it was not practicable for the 
pope to seek hospitality. In the case of ‘papal provisions’, the pope requested 
the king or a bishop to confer a French benefice on a member of the papal 
curia, who would then draw the salary of that benefice while continuing to 
serve the pope in the curia. These emergency measures of the papal exile in 
France were to became a permanent part of the papal financial system which 
was to be the cause of such hostility towards the later medieval papacy. 

Even after the return to Rome negotiated by Clement III (1188) the popes 
continued to depend on the financial measures to which the papal curia had 
resorted during the schism. This dependence helps to explain why the curia 
avoided conflict with the new French king Philip 11 Augustus during the 
1190s. Philip Il antagonized the papacy in two ways: he threatened the French 
possessions of the absent crusader, King Richard I of England, and he obtaineda 
controversial divorce from a council of French bishops and magnates. Celestine 
III refrained from taking the decisive measures that would characterize the 
conduct of his successor, Innocent III, towards the Capetian king.3 A former 
student in the Paris schools, who during his long career in the curia had 
experienced two papal exiles in France, Celestine’s natural inclination was to 
conciliate the French kingdom.?? The vulnerability of the papacy and the 
growing power of Emperor Henry VI served to remind the curia of the value 
of maintaining good relations with the French king. 

The political relationships which most closely affected the security of the 
twelfth-century papacy were, first, that with the pope’s subjects in the city of 
Rome; secondly, that with the pope' traditional protector, the western emperor; 
thirdly, that with the pope's vassals, the Norman princes of southern Italy 
and Sicily. All three relationships were turbulent and sometimes threatened 
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the independence of the papacy. The difficulty of deciding how to respond 
to such threats was often exacerbated by differences of opinion among the 
pope's advisers. The cardinals had since the beginning of the twelfth century 
successfully laid claim to the role of advisers to the pope and it is evident 
that in times of crisis popes were careful to consult their brethren.*" What 
is known of the internal history of the college suggests the existence of rival 
factions of cardinals eager to influence papal decision-making. Popes seem 
sometimes to have attempted to use their power of appointing cardinals to 
control this factionalism and to have recruited cardinals whom they believed 
to be in sympathy with their own views. This was perhaps the reason for the 
appointment of papal kinsmen to the college in the pontificates of Lucius II, 
Clement III and Celestine III.?? 

In particular, three large-scale creations of cardinals during the twelfth cen- 
tury have been interpreted as papal attempts to introduce reliable supporters 
into the college. First, in the aftermath of a deadly epidemic (September 1121) 
Calixtus II was compelled to recruit sixteen new cardinals. Those of his ap- 
pointees who can be identified were northern Italian and French.?? This has 
prompted speculation that the pope desired a counterweight to the Roman 
and southern Italian cardinals whom he inherited from Paschal II and who 
were unsympathetic to his own aims.** Secondly, Innocent II, who at the 
outbreak of the schism of 1130 was supported by less than half of the college, 
made fifty appointments in the course of his pontificate. His identifiable ap- 
pointees consisted of four Romans, seven northern Italians, one Lorrainer and 
nine Frenchmen. Innocent's appointments, many of which were made in exile 
in France or Tuscany, have been interpreted as a deliberate intensification of 
the trend apparent in Calixtus Us pontificate.’ Thirdly, in 1187 Clement III 
inherited a greatly diminished college, perhaps only eighteen cardinals and 
certainly too few to perform the regular duties of the cardinalate. Between 
1188 and 1190 Clement appointed approximately thirty cardinals, of whom 
the majority were (like the pope himself) Romans, including members of the 
great families — the Malabranca, de Papa, Bobone-Orsini, Conti-Poli, Cenci, 
Pierleoni, Crescentii — who dominated Rome. Clement III, the pope who made 
peace with the city of Rome after forty-five years of conflict, consolidated this 
peace by means of his appointments to the college? Our information about 
individual cardinals is not full enough to pronounce confidently on any aspect 
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of the politics of the sacred college. It seems plausible, however, that popes 
would use their right of nomination to create a compliant college, seeking to 
present a united front to the dangers that threatened them. 

In the case of the city of Rome, the independence of the papacy was threat- 
ened during the early twelfth century by the ambitions of the noble families. 
No Roman family of the twelfth century was powerful enough to dominate 
the papacy in the manner of the ‘aristocratic papacy of the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries. The danger was that rival factions inside the college of 
cardinals would use their allies among the Roman nobility to control papal 
policy-making. The papal elections of 1124 and 1130 both took place against the 
background of the power-struggle of the two great Roman clans, the Frangipani 
and the Pierleoni. The election of Honorius II (16 December 1124) was the work 
of a faction of cardinals led by the papal chancellor Haimeric, who used the 
might of the Frangipani to achieve his purpose." On the death of Honorius 
II Haimeric's opponents in the college, led by Peter Pierleone, cardinal priest 
of S. Maria in Trastevere, relied on the support of the latter’s family, the Pier- 
leoni, to frustrate Haimeric’s second attempt at pope-making.** The reign of 
Cardinal Peter Pierleone as the antipope Anacletus II gave his family a tem- 
porary ascendancy over Rome. They attempted to regain influence in the city 
by identifying themselves in the mid-1140s with the demands of the Roman 
citizens for self-government. When the Romans established a commune, ‘they 
appointed as their patrician Jordan, a very great man of the Pierleone family. In 
order to injure the lord pope they destroyed the palace of Cencius Frangipane, 
whose family always assisted the church in her hour of need.’>” 

During the years 1143-88 the popes found that the Roman commune was 
a more formidable enemy than the great Roman families. Developments in 
Rome parallelled those in the cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, which threw 
off the government of their bishops and feudal lords, created autonomous 
city-republics and extended their jurisdiction over the surrounding contado. 
In 1143 the Romans determined to conquer Latium as the Roman contado 
and when Innocent II opposed their ambitions, they rebelled against him, 
rejecting the papal claim to exercise secular government over the city. They 
seized the Capitol and set up a senate, whose members exercised executive 
and judicial authority, declared war and made treaties.?? Forty-five years of 
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sporadic hostilities between pope and commune (intensified during the papal 
schism of 1159-77, when the Romans sided with the emperor)?" demonstrated 
that the pope had not the power to abolish the senate. Eugenius III was the first 
to accept that the pope must reach a compromise with the Romans. In 1145 
he made peace on the basis 'that the senators should hold their office by [the 
popes] authority? This compromise was also the basis of the treaty made 
by Clement III with the senate (31 May 1188), which enabled the pope once 
more to reside peacefully in Rome. Every year the senators must swear fealty to 
the pope; but in return the pope must abandon his resistance to the territorial 
ambitions of the Roman commune 27 

The hostility of the Romans during most of the twelfth century made the 
papacy more dependent on the aid either of his traditional defender, the em- 
peror, or on his more recently acquired protectors, the Normans of southern 
Italy and Sicily. The relationship of the popes with the Norman princes was 
that of lord and vassal: the princes took an oath to be ‘faithful to blessed Peter 
and to the holy Roman church and to my lord the pope'.?^ Southern Italy was 
the only region outside the Patrimony of St Peter where the papal claim to feu- 
dal suzerainty could be of direct practical significance. This feudal relationship 
with the papacy had legitimized the building of the Norman principalities in 
the eleventh century. It subsequently involved the papacy in the construction 
of a single Norman kingdom of Sicily in the twelfth century. At the begin- 
ning of our period Calixtus II and Honorius II enjoyed a close friendship 
with Duke William of Apulia (1111227), a loyal vassal and pious prince, whose 
coins bore the head of St Peter. The popes readily intervened in Apulia on 
the duke's behalf to restrain his rebellious vassals; they received oaths of fealty 
from the Apulian counts and barons in the interests of preserving peace. They 
also tried to protect William from his predatory kinsman and vassal, Count 
Roger II of Sicily (1105-54), who had extorted the territory of Calabria from 
him after four years of warfare.3*° On the death of the childless William (1127) 
the heir to the duchy of Apulia was this same Roger, whom the papal curia 
had so often vainly reproved for his tyrannical conduct towards the Sicilian 
church. 

The prospect of the succession of so unsympathetic a vassal prompted the 
curia to impose its own highly anachronistic interpretation of the feudal rela- 
tionship. The southern Italian fiefs were held by the Norman vassals solely by 
the pope’s permission: it was not hereditary succession but papal investiture 
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that gave legal title to the fief3*” Underpinning this theory was the political 
idea (inherited from the Gregorian papacy) of idoneitas, ‘suitability’: secular 
government could be exercised only by a ruler ‘suitable... for the honour 
of holy church 27 When Roger II pressed his hereditary claim, Honorius 
II excommunicated him ‘because he seized the title of duke, to which he 
had no right, without consulting the Roman pontiff'.?? Both Honorius II 
(1127-8) and Innocent II (1137-9) organized coalitions of Roger’s enemies to 
expel him from the Italian mainland. Both were defeated by Roger when they 
tried to impose their conception of the pope’s rights over southern Italy.° 
The customary papal political strategy of dividing and ruling the Norman 
princes was rendered irrelevant by Roger II’s triumphant unification of the 
Norman principalities under his own government. Innocent II was compelled 
in 1139 to legitimate Roger’s achievements by recognizing him as the lawful 
possessor of ‘the kingdom of Sicily, the duchy of Apulia and the principal- 
ity of Capua. Even in this moment of defeat, however, the papal curia 
clung to the notion of idoneitas as the qualification for secular rule: Roger 
deserved the kingship because he was ‘adorned with prudence, fortified with 
justice and suitable to rule the people’. After seventeen years of further 
Norman expansion and encroachment on the Patrimony of St Peter Adrian 
IV was compelled to conclude the treaty of Benevento (1156), acknowledging 
Rogers son, William I (1154-66), as the ruler of the whole southern Italian 
mainland and despoiling the papacy of considerable income and rights of 
jurisdiction 38 

The papal defeat of 1156, however, inaugurated three decades of harmonious 
cooperation between the papacy and the kingdom of Sicily. During the conflict 
with the empire in the years 1159-77 Alexander III’s survival depended in part on 
the military and financial aid of William I and his successor, William II (1166— 
89). Hence the eulogies of the Norman kings in Cardinal Boso's biography of 
Alexander: William I was a "faithful and devout son of the Roman church'; 
William II shared his father’s ‘fidelity and devotion'.?* This harmony ended 
with the premature death of William II. In 1189, as in 1127, the death of a 
childless ruler threatened the papacy with the succession of a far less 'suitable' 
heir. The hereditary claimant was Williams aunt, Constance, who was the 
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wife of Henry VI, king of the Germans and future emperor. Faced with the 
dreadful prospect of ‘the union of the kingdom with the empire’ (unio regni 
ad imperium), the papal curia once more invoked the principle of idoneitas. 
Like Honorius II and Innocent II, Clement II and Celestine III countered the 
claim of hereditary right with the claim of the suzerain to choose his own vassal. 
The pope rejected Constance and invested her illegitimate nephew, Tancred, 
with the kingdom.*% The papal strategy was foiled by the premature death of 
Tancred and the subsequent conquest of Sicily by Henry VI (1194), who finally 
accomplished ‘the union of the kingdom with the empire’ 297 

According to tradition, the protection of the pope and of the Patrimony of 
St Peter was the first duty of the emperor: ‘the lord emperor, by virtue of the 
duty which belongs to his dignity, is the advocate and special defender of the 
holy Roman church 27 Henry V (1106-25), who concluded the Concordat of 
Worms with the papacy, signally failed to fulfil this function. His successor, 
Lothar HI (1125-37), was the only emperor of the twelfth century to perform 
his duties as protector to the satisfaction of the papal curia. Lothar himself 
on the eve of his imperial coronation (1133) described the emperor’s duties in 
the language traditionally used by the papacy. Since God had appointed him 
‘patron and defender of the holy Roman church’, he was obliged ‘to labour 
the more willingly for her liberation’ 27 Cardinal Boso represented him as ‘the 
most Christian emperor, fired with zeal for God and the Christian faith, like 
a Catholic advocate of the church’. The Monte Cassino chronicler applied 
to him the Gregorian language of idoneitas: Lothar was “useful and suitable 
for the honour of the empire? Lothar's successor, Conrad III (1138-52), was 
exhorted to play a similar role — Bernard of Clairvaux, for example, reminded 
him that the defence of the church was his duty as advocatus? — but he 
was prevented from performing this duty by the civil war in Germany which 
continued for the greater part of his reign. (Conrad III was the first German 
king since the mid-tenth century who failed to receive imperial coronation 
in Rome.) Conrad nephew and successor, Frederick I Barbarossa (1152-90), 
proved to be the opposite of the advocatus, patronus and defensor of the Roman 
church of whom the curia was in such great need. ‘From the time of... Pope 
Adrian and from the inception of his [imperial] dignity [in 1155], he began, 
like a tyrant, to oppress and greatly to injure the holy Roman church.?* The 
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conflict of papacy and empire in the years 1159-77 forced the pope to seek help 
throughout Christendom: from the Sicilian king and the cities of northern and 
central Italy, fleetingly from the Byzantine empire and from the French church 
and kingdom. 

This period of papal history, which ended in four decades of conflict or 
uneasy truce with the Staufen emperors Frederick I and Henry VI, had begun 
with the promise of peace between papacy and empire. The concordat of 
Worms (September 1122) ended what William of Malmesbury in 1125 called 
‘that chronic dispute concerning investiture between the kingship and the 
priesthood which had caused turmoil for more than fifty years’. 217 Writing in 
the midst of the later conflict of papacy and empire (perhaps in 1162) Gerhoch of 
Reichersberg recalled that happier time when ‘after the great tempest . . . peace 
was made. Thus through God’s grace the church, which since the time of 
Gregory VII had seemed split by the investiture dispute, was united.'*Y From 
the papal point of view the concordat was an imperfect solution. As Calixtus II 
explained to his critics at the First Lateran Council (1123), it was a compromise 
which the papacy was compelled ‘not to approve but to tolerate’, ‘in order 
to restore peace’.?** The papal privilege of 1122 was a temporary expedient, 
‘given for the sake of peace to [Henry V] alone and not to his successors’, to 
be renegotiated with a future more satisfactory emperor.” 

The two popes of the second quarter of the twelfth century who, as cardinals, 
had been responsible for negotiating the Concordat of Worms, Honorius II 
and Innocent II, seized opportunities to intervene in the affairs of the German 
church in ways unforeseen in the concordat. Honoriuss legate approved the 
election of Norbert, abbot of Prémontré, to the archsee of Magdeburg, reject- 
ing the claim of a royal kinsman.34° Innocent was ready to exploit the central 
ambiguity in the text of the concordat. The papal privilege permitted the em- 
peror to grant the regalia (the proprietary and governmental rights attached 
to a bishopric) to the bishop elect before the latter was consecrated by his 
metropolitan. Did this mean that by withholding the regalia from a candidate, 
the emperor could veto his election? Alternatively, did the ‘free consecration 
conceded in the imperial privilege mean that the metropolitan could consecrate 
a bishop elect on whom the emperor had refused to confer the regalia? In 
1132, adopting the latter interpretation, Innocent consecrated the archbishop 
elect of Trier, who had not received the regalia. His example was followed by 
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Archbishop Conrad of Salzburg in consecrating the bishop elect of Regens- 
burg.?^ It was presumably in response to these cases that Lothar III raised the 
question of his rights in episcopal elections on the occasion of his imperial coro- 
nation in June 1133. He obtained from Innocent (who depended on imperial 
help for the defeat of his rival in the papal schism) a privilege confirming the 
due and canonical customs’, the last papal-imperial agreement on the subject 
of investiture.349 

The papal privilege of 1133 removed the ambiguity in the Concordat of 
Worms which Innocent had exploited the previous year. The bishop or abbot 
elect was forbidden ‘to dare to usurp or seize the regalia before requesting them 
from [Lothar] and performing to [him] what is rightfully owed to [him] in 
respect of hem 27 Hence the historian Otto of Freising, describing in 1156 the 
rights of the German crown in the case of a disputed episcopal election, could 
confidently ascribe a veto to the emperor. ‘It belongs to the monarch’ authority 
to appoint the bishop whom he wishes, on the advice of his magnates, and no 
elect is to be consecrated before he receives the regalia from his hand by the 
sceptre. 3" Otto was describing the practice of the Staufen kings — his own half- 
brother, King Conrad III, and his nephew, Frederick I — who, insisting on the 
observance of all the customs conceded to the emperor in 1122, exacted from 
prelates the performance of homage, which the pious Lothar III had waived.>* 
Their contemporary, the theologian Gerhoch of Reichersberg, continued to 
hope for a revision of the concordat in the sense desired by Calixtus Us critics 
at the First Lateran Council: ‘we hope that in the near future that evil [of 
homage] may be removed from our midst’. 

Such hopes were frustrated by the firm lordship that Frederick Barbarossa 
achieved over the German church. Frederick indeed strove to impose the 
German customs on the bishops of his Italian kingdom in a notable exten- 
sion of the imperial rights conceded by the concordat.5* By the end of the 
twelfth century it was the imperial, rather than the papal version of the Con- 
cordat of Worms that was generally accepted by German churchmen. Inter- 
vening in the disputed election of the archbishop of Trier in 1186, the truculent 
Urban III consecrated Folmar, the candidate opposed by Frederick I. It was a 
demonstration of papal authority over the German church intended to pro- 
voke confrontation with the emperor. The pope’s action inspired reproofs from 
the German episcopate, who claimed that ‘the most careful record of former 
times never mentions that this was done by any of your predecessors to any 
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of [the emperor’s] predecessors 5 Innocent Us attempt in 1132 to reinterpret 
the concordat was now forgotten. Urban IIT's successors prudently abandoned 
his support of Folmar and the resolution of the Trier dispute left the emperor 
firmly in control of the German church.?5 

The twelfth-century papacy continued to be preoccupied by a second ques- 
tion left unresolved at the end of the Investiture Contest: that of the lands of 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany. That faithful and energetic ally of the Gregorian 
papacy had willed her extensive allodial lands in Tuscany to St Peter. Such 
an inheritance, a second ‘Patrimony of St Peter’ in Tuscany, promised a great 
accession of power and prosperity to the papacy. On Matilda’s death (1115), 
however, her kinsman, Emperor Henry V, seized these lands, claiming to be 
her heir, and the papacy was unable to gain possession of its inheritance.7 
Early in the reign of Lothar III the interests of both empire and papacy were 
threatened when Lothar’s rival, the anti-king Conrad of Staufen, attempted to 
seize the Matildine lands as a base for his war against Lothar.?* This common 
danger prompted Lothar and Innocent II to reach a settlement of their claims 
to the Tuscan inheritance. On 8 June 1133, two days after crowning Lothar 
emperor, Innocent invested him with the Matildine lands in return for the 
payment of an annual census of 100 pounds of silver, on condition that on the 
emperor's death the lands should revert to the Roman church. The fief was 
then regranted to Lothar’s son-in-law, Henry the Proud, duke of Bavaria, who 
was required to perform homage and fealty to St Peter and Innocent.5? This 
settlement made an important contribution to the stability of papal finances 
in the mid-twelfth century. 

During the papal schism of 1159-77 and the war with Frederick Barbarossa 
the exiled pope once more lost control of the Matildine lands. After the de- 
feat of the emperor by the papal allies, the Lombard cities, at the battle of 
Legnano (29 May 1176) the initial peace negotiations offered the prospect of 
the restoration of the prosperity of the mid-century. The imperial negotiators 
at Anagni (November 1176) conceded the restoration of the papal patrimony 
and the Matildine lands. Subsequently, however, in negotiating the peace of 
Venice (July 1177) the emperor was able to exploit the war-weariness of the pope 
and his allies and to concede far less than his representatives had promised at 
Anagni. In return for accepting Alexander’s proposals for peace with the pope’s 
allies, Frederick successfully demanded the revenues of the Matildine lands for 
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fifteen years.“ The peace of Venice left the question of the ownership of the 
Matildine lands unresolved, as did a further conference between Lucius III 
and Frederick I in Verona (1184). The pope rejected the emperors preferred 
solution, which was that the papacy should renounce all claim to the inher- 
itance in return for an annual payment to the pope of one tenth and to the 
cardinals of one ninth of all the imperial revenues from Italy.3 Only at the 
end of the century in the will of Henry VI in 1197 (supposing this document 
to be authentic) did the papacy obtain the promise of the restoration of its 
Tuscan inheritance.3% 

The premature death of the formidable Emperor Henry VI (1197) removed 
a serious threat to the independence of the papacy and gave the pope an 
unprecedented freedom of action. For the past three-quarters of a century 
the papacy had sought to maintain its independence and to secure control 
of Rome and the Patrimony of St Peter by means of alliances. In the years 
1122-56 the papacy saw in an alliance with the emperor the only safeguard 
against the encroachments of the Norman ruler of Sicily; while in the years 
1156-97 alliance with the emperor's enemies, including the king of Sicily, was 
the sole means by which the pope could withstand the Staufen threat to the 
independence of the church. Unfortunately for the stability of the papal regime, 
the personnel of the curia had rarely been unanimous in adopting either of 
these strategies. The faction struggles that were so important a feature of the 
history of the twelfth-century college of cardinals seem to have been intimately 
linked with the difficult choices faced by the papacy in determining its political 
strategy. 

The strategy of alliance with the emperor developed at a moment of trans- 
formation in the college of cardinals. In 1121, a year before concluding the 
Concordat of Worms, Calixtus II went to the fortress of Rocca Niceforo to 
negotiate with Roger II of Sicily, who had invaded the duchy of his cousin 
William of Apulia. While Roger prevaricated, the papal entourage was struck 
by an epidemic which killed a number of cardinals and almost killed the pope 
himself. It was this disaster that forced Calixtus to reconstruct the college by 
creating sixteen new cardinals in the years 11213. Since those of his appointees 
whose background is known were Frenchmen and northern Italians, historians 
have suggested that his purpose was to counter the influence of the Romans 
and southern Italians who hitherto had formed the majority in the college.3** 
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A similar interpretation has been suggested for the appointments of Calixtus’s 
successor, Honorius 11.3 The most important of Calixtuss appointees was 
Haimeric, cardinal deacon of S. Maria Nuova, who held the office of chancel- 
lor from 1123 to 1141, during which time he became the dominant politician in 
the curia. Haimeric has been identified as the leader of a faction in the college, 
composed mainly of the ‘new’ cardinals appointed after 1121. It was he who on 
the death of Calixtus masterminded the election of Cardinal Bishop Lambert 
of Ostia as Honorius II (16 December 1124). This was achieved by means of the 
armed might of the Frangipane family, after other members of the college had 
already elected Cardinal Theobald of S. Anastasia and clad him in the purple 
mantle of the pope.?% 

The disputed papal election of 1130 was similarly the result of a bold ini- 
tiative of Haimeric. Shortly before the death of Honorius II, the cardinals, 
fearing unrest in the city, entrusted the election of a successor to an electoral 
commission of eight cardinals, including Haimeric. Immediately after Hon- 
oriuss death and hurried burial, Haimeric hastened the election of his own 
candidate, Gregory, cardinal deacon of S. Angelo, a member of the electoral 
commission, despite the absence of two other members of the commission. 
Gregory was enthroned as Innocent II in the early hours of 14 February. When 
the majority of the cardinals heard of this, they held a new election, considering 
Haimeric’s actions to be illegal. Their pope, Anacletus II, was Peter Pierleone, 
cardinal priest of S. Maria in Trastevere, a member of the Pierleone family, 
the rivals of Haimeric’s allies, the Frangipani. The power of the Pierleoni 
enabled Anacletus’s supporters to enthrone their pope, secure control of the 
city and expel Innocent II and his adherents. By midsummer, however, the ex- 
iled Innocent had been acknowledged as pope by many influential reforming 
circles, notably by Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cistercians. Before the end 
of 1130 he had been acknowledged by both the French and German kings and 
their churches. ‘Although he was expelled from the city, he is supported by the 
world’, wrote Bernard, his principal apologist. ‘Do not all the princes know 
that he is truly the elect of God?’3 Nevertheless, Anacletus II remained in 
control of Rome until his death (1138) because he had the support of Roger II 
of Sicily. Since the days of Count Roger I of Sicily the Pierleoni had enjoyed 
close links with the Sicilian Norman dynasty. That alliance now culminated in 
the papal privilege of 27 September 1130 which elevated Count Roger II to the 
kingship of Sicily, Apulia and Calabria. The papal privilege creating the new 
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kingdom was subscribed by nine members of the Pierleone family and by only 
one other witness.3° 

Historians have offered conflicting interpretations of the schism of 1130 
and the division in the college of cardinals which produced it. The rivalry 
of the Frangipani and the Pierleoni for control of Rome, the determination 
of Haimeric to dominate the papal curia, the struggle of two factions of car- 
dinals to determine the reforming aims of the papacy have variously been 
detected behind the events of February 1130.7? In particular Haimeric and 
Peter Pierleone have been identified as the leaders of parties in the college of 
cardinals with totally opposed views of papal policy. Haimeric acted in 1130, 
as he had previously acted in 1124, to ensure the continuity of the strategy of 
Calixtus by ensuring the election of candidates sympathetic to that strategy. 
The fact that Innocent II was the candidate of the more recent appointees 
to the college and his rival was the choice of the older cardinals suggests that 
Peter Pierleone represented the conservative interest in the college." What 
then were the differences in policy that divided them? There is a clue, first, in 
the identity of Haimeric's papal candidates in 1124 and 1130 — two cardinals 
responsible for negotiating the settlement of the investiture question in 1122 — 
and, secondly, in the opposition of hard-line Gregorians to that settlement in 
the First Lateran Council in 1123. The division in the college in 1130 may have 
originated in Calixtus Us recruitment of new cardinals as a counterweight to 
those veterans who resented the abandonment of the Gregorian reforming and 
political strategy. One central aspect of that strategy was the friendship with 
the Normans of southern Italy which was increasingly threatened during the 
1120s by the aggression of Roger II of Sicily. Haimeric may well have wished 
to terminate the Norman alliance, which Peter Pierleone would certainly have 
wished to continue.?7? 

Another significant clue may be the friendship of Haimeric with Bernard 
of Clairvaux. The most debated interpretation of the schism attributes the 
division in the college to the impact of the ‘new spirituality’ of c. 1100: that is, 
the spirituality of the new orders of the Cistercians, the regular canons and the 
Premonstratensians. According to this view the Innocentine supporters were 
predominantly ‘new cardinals from France and northern Italy, the regions most 
influenced by this ‘new spirituality’, while the Anacletans were ‘old’ cardinals 
mainly from Rome and southern Italy, associated with the older Benedictine 
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monasticism and with Gregorian ideas.’ More recent analysis of the college 
on the eve of the schism, however, suggests that there were no homogeneous 
parties among the cardinals until Haimeric’s actions during the night of 13-14 
February 1130 polarized opinion, creating an open division between those who 
supported and those who deplored the chancellors conduct. Haimeric and 
his closest adherents may have had a clear-cut purpose, either to perpetuate 
the chancellor's own influence in the curia or to continue the policies of the 
popes whom he had served in the years 1123-30. But there was no similar 
clarity of purpose on the part of those cardinals who elected Anacletus II in 
reaction to the election of Haimeric’s candidate. The electors of Anacletus were 
a cluster of different interest groups, including veteran Gregorians opposed to 
the Concordat of Worms, partisans of the Norman alliance and those cardinals 
who simply resented the chancellors dominance. 

The sharp contrasts in strategy that have been detected between the two 
rival curias after 1130 may well have been accidental rather than a reflection 
of fundamental policy differences. After the double election the two popes, 
left with half a college of cardinals each, made new appointments which were 
markedly different in character. Those appointees of Anacletus who can be 
identified were subdeacons of the Roman church, while Innocent’s appointees 
were in many cases drawn from northern Italy and France. While this might 
suggest a ‘conservative’ recruitment policy on the part of Anacletus, an ‘innova- 
tory’ policy on the part of Innocent, it is more probable that the appointments 
of both popes were governed by necessity. The lesser Roman clergy chose to 
remain in Rome with Anacletus, who was thus able to draw on their expertise 
in his curia. Innocent, forced to look elsewhere for recruits, found them in the 
areas in which he spent most of his exile.?”* Anacletus's pontificate was devoted 
to furthering the interests of the papacy in southern Italy and to promoting the 
papal alliance with the Normans. He pursued a ‘Gregorian’ policy, therefore; 
but this may have been the result not so much of his conservatism as of his 
dependence on Roger II of Sicily. Innocent Us strategy was determined by 
the friensdhip network of proponents of the ‘new spirituality’ — Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Peter the Venerable of Cluny, Archbishop Norbert of Magdeburg, 
Archbishop Walter of Ravenna, Gerhoch of Reichersberg — to whose influ- 
ence he owed the general recognition that he eventually received everywhere 
outside Rome and the dominions of Roger 11.27% This may mean that Inno- 
cent himself was a proponent of the ‘new spirituality’ or it may mean that 
the exiled pope sought help wherever he could find it and that Bernard’s 
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friendship network contained the most effective propagandists in western 
Christendom. 7% 

The political strategy of Innocent II’s reconstructed papal curia centred on 
cooperation with the emperor. Lothar III of Germany, whom Innocent had 
crowned emperor in the Lateran basilica in Rome on 4 June 1133, was revered 
in Innocentine circles as ‘a God-fearing emperor, a vigorous warlord, distin- 
guished in arms, prudent in counsel, terrible to the enemies of God, the friend 
of justice, the enemy of injustice”.277 He was long remembered in the papal curia 
as the model prince whose Italian expedition of 1136-7 had defeated the pope's 
enemy, Roger II, and driven him from the Italian mainland.*7$ What was care- 
fully concealed in the papal version of these events was that this triumph had 
immediately exposed a sharp difference of opinion between pope and emperor 
about their respective rights over the duchy of Apulia. The papal view was that 
Lothar had intervened as the advocate of the Roman church to vindicate the 
territorial rights of St Peter. The imperial view was that ‘Apulia and Sicily be- 
longed to [Lothar's] imperial jurisdiction.?7? Innocent wished to invest Count 
Rainulf of Alife (Roger Us ambitious vassal) with Apulia as a demonstration of 
the favourite papal political idea of idoneitas rather than hereditary right as the 
appropriate qualification for secular office. Lothar, however, was determined to 
invest the new duke of Apulia in order to demonstrate his jurisdiction over the 
duchy. ‘As they were both travelling and neither party had access to documents 
or proofs, this disagreement could not be settled...So they jointly invested 
Count Rainulf with the duchy of Apulia, the pope holding the standard at the 
top, the emperor holding it below.?*? Despite this quarrel, however, Lothar 
was indispensable to Innocent’s war against Roger II. When after the emperor's 
death (1137) Innocent himselfled a coalition of Roger's enemies against the king 
of Sicily, he was defeated at Galluccio (22 July 1139) and taken prisoner. The 
victor of the papal schism was forced to issue a privilege containing all the 
concessions that Roger's ally, Anacletus II, had made nine years before 2 

The new German king, Conrad III, detained in Germany by his war against 
the Welfs, was incapable of imitating his predecessor's example. It was in vain 
that Bernard of Clairvaux exhorted him to perform the role of 'the advocate of 
the church.9* Meanwhile during the fifteen years that followed the defeat of 
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Galluccio the papal curia was unable to resist Roger II’s encroachments on the 
southern and eastern parts of the Patrimony of St Peter. The papal misfortunes 
were compounded by the Roman revolution of 1143, which created a commune 
hostile to the papal government. It had been insecurity in Rome which had 
prompted the eleventh-century papacy to negotiate a Norman alliance. The 
creation of the Roman commune seemed likely to compel Innocent [T's succes- 
sors to seek the protection of the king of Sicily. It proved impossible, however, 
to negotiate a permanent peace with Roger II during the 1140s ‘because of 
the opposition of the cardinals’ 3°} The antagonism of the 1130s lived on in the 
college. Celestine II (1143-4), Lucius II (1144-5) and Anastasius IV (1153-4) had 
been among Innocent’s electors and Haimeric’s supporters in 1130. Lucius II 
indeed, the former Gerard, cardinal priest of S. Croce in Gerusalemme, had 
served both Honorius II and Innocent II as their expert on German affairs 
and had been the architect of the alliance with Lothar III, undertaking six 
legations to Germany between 1125 and 1136.3% When he became pope, Lucius 
“sent a humble letter to King Conrad . . . summoning him to the defence of the 
Roman church”.3% Eugenius III (1145-53) was the only pope of the second quar- 
ter of the twelfth century who had not previously been a member of Cardinal 
Haimeric’s party; but the influence of his mentor, Bernard of Clairvaux, and 
probably also the strength of anti-Norman sentiment in the curia perpetuated 
the desire for an imperial alliance during his pontificate. Eugenius achieved this 
objective during the first year of the reign of the new German king, Frederick 
I. According to the treaty of Constance (23 March 1153) Frederick undertook, 
in return for receiving the imperial crown, to restore the temporal power of 
St Peter, to protect the honor of the papacy and to make no peace with the 
Romans or the king of Sicily without the pope’s approval. Eugenius under- 
took to increase the honor of the empire and to excommunicate the king's 
enemies.}°° 

It was in the pontificate of Adrian IV (1154-9) that the imperial alliance of 
the papacy was finally abandoned. Initially the new pope adopted the strategy 
of his predecessors, being hard pressed both by the Romans and by the new king 
of Sicily, William I. Adrian renewed the treaty of Constance and performed 
the imperial coronation of Frederick Barbarossa in Rome (June 1155). As a 
gesture of goodwill towards the pope Frederick captured the leader of the 
Roman commune, Arnold of Brescia, the reforming preacher and critic of the 
papacy, and delivered him to the Roman prefect for execution. The emperor 
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then returned to Germany without taking any further action against the pope’s 
enemies in Rome and the kingdom of Sicily.38” The breach between pope and 
emperor was caused partly by Frederick's failure to fulfil the terms of the treaty 
of Constance in 1155 and partly by Adrian's measures to defend himself, which 
ultimately involved him in breaking the terms of the treaty. The pope allied 
himself with prominent Norman rebels against King William I of Sicily, who 
were in turn supported by the forces of the Byzantine emperor, Manuel I 
Komnenos. The beleaguered William I offered generous terms to the pope 
in return for peace: the performance of homage and fealty, reparation for 
the recent encroachments on the papal patrimony, help against the Romans, 
freedom from royal control for the Sicilian church. According to Adrian's 
biographer, Cardinal Boso, the pope was in favour of accepting this offer, 
but ‘the greater part of the brethren’ opposed him.*% The pope was obliged, 
therefore, to reject the Sicilian offer and he made war on William, only to 
be defeated and forced to make peace on the king’s terms. The Concordat of 
Benevento (18 June 1156) settled the territorial disputes between the pope and 
the Sicilian king entirely to the latter’s advantage.9? Adrian stumbled towards 
a new papal strategy against the will of a majority of his cardinals, who still 
clung to the treaty of Constance. Cardinal Boso claimed that the pope ‘sent 
the greater part of his brethren into the Campagna’, so that the concordat was 
negotiated by the minority among the cardinals who shared his idea of the 
necessity of a Sicilian alliance.??? 

This reversal of papal strategy in June 1156 contributed directly to the dis- 
puted papal election of 4—7 September 1159, when Alexander III and 'Victor 
IV” were elected by rival groups of cardinals. The electors of “Victor IV” re- 
garded both the concordat and the election of Alexander as the work of a 
‘Sicilian party’ in the college, led by Adrian IV’s chancellor, Cardinal Roland 
of S. Marco (the future Alexander III). 


From the time when friendship was established in Benevento between the lord Pope 
Adrian and William of Sicily, contrary to the honour of God's church and of the 
empire, great division and discord have arisen (not without cause) among the cardinals. 
We...in no way consented to the friendship, ... but others, blinded by money and 
many promises and firmly bound to the Sicilian, wickedly defended the treaty... and 
attracted very many others to share their error." 
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According to an imperial manifesto of 1160, 


during the lifetime of Pope Adrian, the chancellor Roland and certain cardi- 
nals...conspired with William the Sicilian... and with other enemies of the empire, 
the men of Milan, Brescia and Piacenza and lest [their] evil faction should perhaps van- 
ish because of the death of Pope Adrian, they imposed an oath on each other that on the 
death of the pope, no other should replace him except a member of their conspiracy??? 


The manifesto alludes here to the meeting in Anagni (July 1159) of Adrian IV, 
his chancellor and twelve other cardinals with envoys of the Lombard cities 
which were currently resisting Frederick’s imposition of imperial control. 
The influence of this ‘Sicilian party’ in the college was countered by a group 
of imperial supporters. Their leaders were the two curial experts in German 
affairs, Octavian, cardinal priest of S. Cecilia, and his kinsman, Guido of 
Crema, cardinal priest of S. Maria in Trastevere, both destined to become in 
turn the antipopes of Frederick Barbarossa: Victor IV’ (1159-64) and ‘Paschal 
HP (1164-8).2%* The divisions among the cardinals were intensified by the 
‘incident’ at the imperial assembly of Besangon (October 1157), provoked by 
the papal letter which appeared to refer to the imperial dignity as a ‘fief? 
(beneficium) ‘conferred’ by the pope. While the ‘Sicilian party’ represented the 
incident as evidence of imperial hostility towards the Roman church, their 
opponents in the college ‘favoured the party of the emperor and blamed the 
negligence and inexperience’ of the papal legates at the assembly of Besancon, 
the chancellor Cardinal Roland and Bernard, cardinal priest of S. Clemente. 

In the election that followed the death of Adrian IV (1 September 1159) the 
thirteen cardinals of the ‘Sicilian party’ of 1156 seem to have attracted ten more 
cardinals to their side. Their opponent, Cardinal Octavian (Victor IV), was 
supported initially by nine cardinals, but his following rapidly diminished to 
five. Octavian's electors, supported by an armed band, resorted to violence to 
prevent the installation of Roland-Alexander III as pope 27 The presence of 
Frederick Barbarossa’s envoy, Otto of Wittelsbach, in Rome ensured the loyalty 
of the city to Victor IV’ and forced Alexander into exile.39” Frederick’s con- 
ciliar solution to the papal schism — the council of Pavia (5-11 February 1160), 
which recognized the title of “Victor IV’, having heard no detailed defence of 


9? Rahewin, Gesta Friderici imperatoris Yv. 79, p. 263. 
393 The thirteen cardinals in Anagni are identified in two papal privileges: Adrian IV, JL 10577, 10579, 
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394 Zenker (1964), pp. 56-9, 66-70; Madertoner (1978), pp. 90-108, 111-14. 
395 Rahewin, Gesta Friderici imperatoris 111.16, p. 147. For the ‘incident’ at Besancon see above pp. 322-3 
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Alexander’s claim — persuaded no one outside the imperial territories.9? Four 
months after the decision in favour of the antipope Louis VII of France and 
Henry II of England formally recognized Alexander III at a conference in Beau- 
vais.?? The widespread acceptance of Alexander throughout Christendom left 
the emperor with a formidable diplomatic and military task: to detach the 
kings of France and England from the Alexandrine obedience and to defeat 
the pope’s allies in Italy, the Lombard cities and the king of Sicily. For eighteen 
years Frederick tried in vain to achieve these aims. 

Meanwhile Alexander III, in exile and lacking the conventional resources 
of the papacy, was acutely aware that his survival depended on the victory 
of the emperor’s enemies, who must at all costs be kept faithful to the papal 
cause. Hence during the schism of 1159-77 the most important institution of 
papal government was the papal legation. The two circumstances of a wan- 
dering papal curia and a volatile political situation increasingly placed detailed 
policy-making in the hands of cardinal legates. Perhaps the most important 
contribution to the survival of the Alexandrine cause was that of the five legates 
who negotiated and maintained the alliance between the curia and the Lombard 
League, founded to destroy the system of government introduced by Frederick 
in 1158. Cardinal William of S. Pietro in Vincoli, the cardinal deacons Odo of 
S. Nicola in Carcere and Manfred of S. Giorgio in Velabro, Archbishop Galdin 
of Milan and Hildebrand, cardinal deacon of S. Eustachio, were commissioned 
‘to strengthen and preserve the unity’ of the League and keep open the lines of 
communication between the curia and the Lombard cities.4°° 

The end of the conflict of 1159-77, wrote Cardinal Boso, witnessed “Emperor 
Frederick prostrate at the feet of Pope Alexander and the evil of schism en- 
tirely extinguished by the divine power'.*?' The peace of Venice indeed obliged 
Frederick to break the oath which he had sworn at the imperial assembly of 
Würzburg (1165) never to acknowledge Alexander as pope.*” He remained, 
however, master of the German church and no German prelate was disci- 
plined for having sided with the emperor during the schism. Moreover, the 
conflict had bankrupted the papal curia. It was poverty and war-weariness that 
compelled the papacy to conclude a peace that left unsettled the important 
questions of papal lordship over the Patrimony of St Peter and the Matildine 
lands. The preservation of the hard-won peace with the empire was the central 


398 Council of Pavia, MGH Constitutiones 1, pp. 260-3. See Madertoner (1978), pp. 142-82. 

322 Barlow (1936); Cheney (1969), pp. 474-97. 
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Boso, “Vita Alexandri IIT 1, p. 445. 

402 Peace of Venice, MGH Constitutiones 1, pp. 360-4. The oath at the assembly of Würzburg: MGH 
Constitutiones 1, pp. 314-21. See Hauck (1952), pp. 276-82. 
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preoccupation of the last years of Alexander IIT's pontificate and the policy of 
conciliating Frederick I survived his death (1181). Of Alexander's five succes- 
sors in the years 1181-98 only one had not been a member of the Alexandrine 
college, that closely knit body of advisers on whom (according to Cardinal 
Boso) Alexander had so much depended. The exception was Urban III (1185— 
7), Hubert Crivelli, formerly archbishop of his native Milan. Urban III was 
a bitter enemy of the emperor and his brief pontificate witnessed a renewal 
of the conflict of the papacy with Frederick Barbarossa. Urban attempted to 
revive the Lombard League and strove, by raising the issue of the freedom of 
the German church, to sow dissension among the ecclesiastical princes in the 
German kingdom.*% 

This bellicose stand for the freedom of the church by a pope who during 
the schism had been a member of the circle of the exiled Archbishop Thomas 
Becket of Canterbury was in marked contrast to the strategy of his predecessor 
and his successors. Lucius III (1181-5) was a former member of the “Sicilian 
party and, as Cardinal Hubald of Ostia, the most influential figure in the 
Alexandrine curia.*°* At the conference of Verona (1184) he attempted to set- 
tle with the emperor all the questions left unresolved in 1177, succeeding in 
agreeing at least on the necessity of a new crusade and on new measures against 
the spread of heresy.*%% Lucius had no choice but to be conciliatory towards 
Frederick Barbarossa. Exiled from Rome by yet another dispute between the 
curia and the senate, he found himself observing the dismantling of the al- 
liances which had achieved the Alexandrine victory. The emperor negotiated 
in Constance a permanent peace with the Lombard cities (1183) and arranged 
a marriage alliance between his son, Henry VI, and the Sicilian princess Con- 
stance, daughter of Roger II and aunt of William II.4°° The successor of the ag- 
gressive Urban III was Gregory VIII (1187), the former chancellor of Alexander 
III with the reputation of being well-disposed towards Frederick.*?7 His elec- 
tion immediately brought an end to the conflict that Urban III had provoked 
with the emperor. The aims that Gregory VIII pursued during his short pontif- 
icate were the reform of the church and the launching ofa crusade and for both 
of these peace with the empire was the prerequisite. When Gregory's crusading 
plans were realized by his successor, Clement III, Frederick Barbarossa was the 
first monarch to pledge his participation in the Third Crusade. The emperor 
took the cross in ‘the diet of Christ’ (curia Christi) which he summoned to 
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Mainz (27 March 1188), together with the papal legate and official crusading 
preacher, Cardinal Henry of Albano.+* 

The pontificate of Clement III (1187-91) was a period of momentous change 
in the curia and in the political situation of the papacy. Clement concluded 
the treaty with the Roman senate (31 May 1188), which restored papal lordship 
over Rome after forty-five years of intermittent conflict with the commune.*” 
Between March 1188 and October 1190 he appointed approximately thirty car- 
dinals, the majority of whom were connected with the great Roman families. 42 
It was during this period of radical change in the character of the college that 
the curia was thrown into confusion by the death of the papal vassal, King 
William II of Sicily (18 November 1189). The premature death of the childless 
king threatened the papacy with the succession of his aunt Constance, wife of 
Henry VI, who in June 1190 was to succeed his father to the German throne. 
For the rest of the century the papal curia was preoccupied with the problem 
of ‘the union of the kingdom with the empire’ and with plans to prevent the 
kingdom of Sicily from falling into the hands of Henry VI.*" The cardinals, 
however, did not approach this problem in a spirit of unity. Events were to 
demonstrate that Clement Je enlargement of the college had introduced car- 
dinals with attitudes towards the Sicilian succession and towards Henry VI as 
sharply divided as those of the 1120s and 1150s. Not only had he, for example, 
recruited Peter, cardinal priest of S. Cecilia, a prominent supporter of Henry 
VI. He had also appointed Albinus, cardinal bishop of Albano, who was the 
close friend of Tancred, count of Lecce, the illegitimate cousin of William II, 
who was elected as their king by Sicilians rebelling against Queen Constance.*” 

These divisions seem to be reflected in the constantly shifting papal policy 
of both Clement III and his successor, Celestine III (1191-7). Clement was 
alleged to have recognized the claim to the Sicilian throne of Tancred of Lecce 
in preference to that of Constance;^? but he also promised to crown Henry VI 
emperor and received him with honour when he entered Italy.+* Celestine III 
performed the imperial coronation promised by his predecessor (15 April 1191); 
but he also recognized Tancred as king of Sicily (spring 1192). (The decision 
to recognize Tancred was taken when Cardinal Peter of S. Cecilia and other 
supporters of the emperor were absent from the curia.)*5 Celestine gave support 
to princes rebelling against Henry VI in Germany;* but he failed to adopt 
strong measures against the emperor in the case of King Richard I of England 
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(spring 1193). Henry VI had invited excommunication by holding Richard 
to ransom, although the latter's status as a crusader placed him under the 
papacy’s special protection. When the pope debated this case with the cardinals, 
however, the majority — consisting of imperial supporters and moderates fearing 
an escalation of the quarrel with the emperor — opposed excommunication.*'7 
This paralysis of the curia came to an end with the sudden death of Henry VI 
(28 September 1197). The flurry of purposeful activity in the last three months 
of Celestine III's pontificate revealed that the imperial sympathizers had lost 
their influence. The opponents of the late emperor now enjoyed the support 
of a majority in the college in their determination to exploit the opportunities 
of the interregnum.** At the moment of Celestine's death (8 January 1198) the 
papacy unexpectedly enjoyed a political situation more favourable than at any 
moment in the twelfth century: a situation that was the fortunate inheritance 
of Innocent III. 


47 Pfaff (1966), pp. 347-503 Gillingham (1978), pp. 217-40. See also above p. 346. 
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LISTS OF RULERS 


Christian rulers 


I Byzantine emperors, 976-1204 


Ly 


Basil IL, 976-1205 

Constantine VIII, 1025-8 

Romanos III Argyros, 102834 
Michael IV, 1034-41 

Michael V, 1041-2 

Zoe and Theodora, 1042 
Constantine IX Monomachos, 1042-55 
Theodora (again), 1055-6 

Michael VI, 1056-7 

Isaac I Komnenos, 1057-9 
Constantine X Doukas, 1059-67 
Romanos IV Diogenes, 1068-71 
Michael VII Doukas, 1071-8 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates, 1078-81 
Alexios I Komnenos, 1081-1118 
John II Komnenos, 1118-43 

Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-80 
Alexios II Komnenos, 11803 
Andronikos I Komnenos, 1183-5 
Isaac II Angelos, 1185-95 

Alexios III Angelos, 1195-1203 

Isaac II Angelos (again) and Alexios IV Angelos, 1203-4 
Alexios V Murtzouphlos, 1204 


Popes, 1012-1216 


Benedict VIII, 18 May 1012; died 9 Apr. 1024 

John XIX, Apr. or May 1024; died 20 Oct. 1032 

Benedict IX, 1032; resigned Sept. 1044 

Silvester III, 20 Jan. 1045; deposed 10 Mar. 1045 

Benedict IX, for the second time, 10 Mar. 1045; deposed 20 Dec. 1046 
Gregory VI, 5 May 1045; deposed 20 Dec. 1046 

Clement II, 25 Dec. 1046; died 9 Oct. 1047 

Benedict IX, for the third time, returned 8 Nov. 1047; expelled 17 July 1048 
Damasus IL, 17 July 1048; died 9 Aug. 1048 

Leo IX, 12 Feb. 1049; died 19 Apr. 1054 

Victor II, 13 Apr. 1055; died 28 July 1057 

Stephen X, 3 Aug. 1057; died 29 Mar. 1058 
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[anti-pope: Benedict X, 5 Apr. 1058; deposed 24 Jan. 1059] 
Nicholas II, 24 Jan. 1059; died 27 July 1061 
Alexander II, 1 Oct. 1061; died 21 Apr. 1073 
[anti-pope: Honorius II, 28 Oct. 1061; died late 1072] 
Gregory VII, 30 June 1073; died 25 May 1085 
[anti-pope: Clement III, 24 Mar. 1084; died 8 Sept. 1100] 
Victor III, 24 May 1086; died 16 Sept. 1087 
Urban II, 12 Mar. 1088; died 29 July 1099 
Paschal II, 14 Aug. 1099; died 21 Jan. 1118 
[anti-popes: Theoderic, Sept. 1100; expelled Jan. gor 
Albert, elected and deposed 1102 
Silvester IV, 18 Nov. 1105; deposed 12 Apr. 1111] 
Gelasius II, ro Mar. 1118; died 28 Jan. 1119 
[anti-pope: Gregory VII, 8 Mar. 1118; deposed Apr. 1121] 
Calixtus II, 9 Feb. 1119; died 13 Dec. 1124 
Honorius II, 21 Dec. 1124; died 13 Feb. 1130 
[anti-pope: Celestine II, Dec. 1124; died 1125-6] 
Innocent II, 23 Feb. 1130; died 24 Sept. 1143 
[anti-popes: Anacletus IT, 23 Feb. 1130; died 25 Jan. 1138 
Victor IV, Mar. 1138; resigned 29 May 1138] 
Celestine II, 3 Oct. 1143; died 8 Mar. 1144 
Lucius II, 12 Mar. 1144; died 15 Feb. 1145 
Eugenius III, 18 Feb. 1145; died 8 July 1153 
Anastasius IV, 12 July 1153; died 3 Dec. 1154 
Adrian IV, 5 Dec. 1154; died 1 Sept. 1159 
Alexander III, 20 Sept. 1159; died 30 Aug. 1181 
[anti-popes: Victor IV, 4 Oct. 1159; died 20 Apr. 1164 
Paschal III, 26 Apr. 1164; died 20 Sept. 1168 
Calixtus III, Sept. 1168; resigned 29 Aug. 1178 
Innocent II, 29 Sept. 1179; deposed Jan. 1180] 
Lucius III, 6 Sept. 1181; died 25 Nov. 1185 
Urban III, 1 Dec. 1185; died 20 Oct. 1187 
Gregory VIII, 25 Oct. 1187; died 17 Dec. 1187 
Clement III, 20 Dec. 1187; died Mar. 1191 
Celestine III, 14 Apr. 1191; died 8 Jan. 1198 
Innocent III, 22 Feb. 1198; died 16 July 1216 


3 Doges of Venice, 991-1205 


Pietro II Orseolo, 991-1008 
Otto Orseolo, 1008-26 
Pietro Centranico (Barbolano), 1026-30 
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Otto Orseolo, 1030-2 

Domenico Flabianico, 1032-43 
Domenico Contarini, 1043-70 
Domenico Silvio (Selvo), 1070-84 
Vitale Falier, 1084-96 

Vitale I Michiel, 1096-1101 
Ordelafo Falier, 1101-18 
Domenico Michiel, 1118—29 

Pietro Polani, 1129-48 

Domenico Morosini, 1148—55 
Vitale II Michiel, 1155-72 
Sebastiano Ziani, 1172-8 

Orio Mastropiero (Malipiero), 1178-92 
Enrico Dandolo, 1192—1205 


4 The Piasts, counts, grand dukes and kings of the Poles, 992—1202 


Boleslaw Chrobry, 992-1025 
Mieszko, 1025-34 

Kazimierz Odnowiciel, 1039—58 
Boleslaw Szczodry, 1058-80 
Wladyslaw Herman, 1080-1102 
Boleslaw Krzywousty, 1102-38 
Wladyslaw, 1138-46 

Boleslaw Kedzierzawy, 1146-73 
Mieszko, 1177—80, 1194-1202 
Kazimierz, 1180—94 


s The Árpáds, kings of the Hungarians, 997-1204 


Stephen I, 997-1038 
Peter Orseolo, 1038—41, 1044-6 
Samuel Aba, 1041-4 
Andrew I, 1046-60 
Béla I, 1060-3 
Solomon, 1063-74 
Géza I, 1074-7 
Ladislas I, 1077-95 
Coloman, 1095-1116 
Stephen II, 1116-31 
Bela II, 1131-41 
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